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ETHICS AS A SCIENCE. 


One of the most noteworthy but least noted books issued 
from the press last year was a work on moral science by an 
English woman.* Miss Edith Simcox is known to us 
merely by name as a writer in the Fortnightly Review, on 
matters which authors of her sex rarely treat. The most 
difficult subjects in history, ethics, and philosophy have been 
chosen by her, and certainly, if this volume has not greatly 
deceived us, they have been handled with conspicuous 
ability. Beyond this work our acquaintance with the author 
does not extend. We presume that it is her first book ; but we 
run little risk in asserting it to be one of the most powerful 
and deeply thoughtful discussions of the main problems of 
ethies which this generation has seen. To its production no 
living woman known to fame could be considered compe- 
tent, with the single exception of George Eliot. Many, we 
trust, will need no further commendation to induce them to 
read Natural Law than this,— that Miss Simcox appears, not 
only in her peculiar philosophical genius, but also in the 
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gift of expression, a near relative in the spirit of the greatest 
English novelist. The union of masculine grasp with fem- 
inine penetration of mind is indeed more plainly visible here 
than the mastery of words themselves, in which George 
Eliot is unparalleled among the authors of to-day. Yet many 
times in reading these pages, we have been moved, by the 
most striking felicities of expression, to say to ourselves, 
“Even so would the creator of Adam Bede and Daniel 
Deronda have phrased her thought.” Very many, on the 
other hand, will need no dissuasion to leave this book unread 
when the announcement of such a likeness has been made; 
since to them the achievements of a supreme artist in words 
have not a charm beyond the highest results of plastic power 
in fine art. Miss Simcox, indeed, cannot be said to have 
completely mastered the difficulties of her matter. The 
charge of verbal obscurity will be justly brought against 
more than one of her paragraphs. Her sentences are, as a 
rule, far too long, and the inevitable tension of the reader’s 
mind by an abstract vocabulary is needlessly increased. 
The thought is often extremely subtle, and the thinker neg- 
ligent of the mechanical devices of division, repetition, and 
emphasis for fixing it upon the mind. The work was writ- 
ten neither for novel-readers nor for students of style; but 
its high excellences in substance make us regret the absence 
of a form that would throughout, in great things and small, 
smooth the .reader’s way. Of writers on ethics who have 
evidently but ordinary powers of expression, it would be as 
futile as unreasonable to complain that they do not write as 
well as they think. But an author like Miss Simcox, whose 
power of utterance is already so high, has a duty to her 
readers and her thought,—always to make them fully 
acquainted with the least labor. In her concluding chapter 
she has condescended, more than elsewhere, to our weak 
human desire for concrete expression; and, for a favorable 
specimen of her tone, style, and thought, we should advise it 
to be read first in order. She illustrates too rarely; but her 
few illustrations really throw a strong light upon the idea. 
**The laws” of life “are good laws to live by, and we owe 
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them no grudge because you or I may fail to live fortunately. 
There were round holes and square on the board, but if I 
was born a scalene triangle, what does it prove against the 
rules of the game?” “The will is free to choose between 
possible alternatives, but the number of possible alternatives 
may be rigorously limited, — limited, a fatalist may add, to 
one; but if the will voluntarily adopts that one, the objec- 
tion is scarcely significant. If half a loaf is put before a 
starving man, he does not eat it the less voluntarily because 
he may wish that it were whole, or buttered.” 
How many persons will agree with Mr. Lowell, that 


“ All thought is sad, 
And leaves a bitterish savor in the brain,— 
Tonic, it may be, not delectable ” ? 


(And how many will believe that every great genius has had 
‘a melancholy proportioned in degree to the deep-seatedness 
of that disease, if such it be, to which it has owed its very 
preéminence,—* the malady of thought”? No one will dis- 
pute, at least, the frequent association of dejection of spirit 
with extreme speculative ability.) This characteristic note 
of the genius that has given us Middlemarch and the Mill on 
the Floss is here unmistakable. It is not a self-conceit 
which out of slight or sour natures creates those weak or 
violent scolders at the universe called pessimists, for Miss 
Simcox keenly says, even of Kant’s precept —*“to act always 
according to a maxim that might serve for a universal rule,”— 
that it “does not indicate a motive for modest persons who 
feel no vocation to legislate for the universe.” But it is the 
noble generosity of a nature no less broad than deep, as 
thoroughly sympathetic with personal suffering as capable of 
the sharpest satire over intellectual weakness. Too mag- 
nanimous, and too much in real communion with the glad 
heart of things, to join the “ puling tribe of pessimists,” they 
reject optimism, not in anger, but in sorrow. “ We have not 
undertaken to justify the ways of the world to-men,” says 
Miss Simcox, “and though it is not for naturalists to say 
that a better world than this was possible, we may, without 
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blasphemy, admit that this world is not very good.” It 
cannot be necessary to quote similar sentiments from the 
novelist. Let our readers ask themselves, as a curious ques- 
tion in psychology, whether we have any right to expect a 
balanced and final philosophy from any woman, even of the 
highest endowments, in view of the unsatisfactory result in 
these two instances. Will evolution hereafter produce, as 
its crowning wonder, a female Leibnitz, who shall look on 
the world’s woe with a woman’s sympathy, and resolve it 
away, not by a woman’s faith, but by a man’s heroic philoso- 
phy of optimism? Or will some one dare to insinuate that 
the proper development of humanity cannot be looked for in 
a crowded island; that much dejection in English authors 
arises from the fact that a most estimable portion of the race 
is living too many in a house, and that their philosophy is thus 
inevitably hampered by provincialism? Or is the real trouble 
common to both sexes, and to every country where the philo- 
sophic mind uses its subtlety to wound itself, and, reflecting too 
much on its own reasoning, “all custom of exercises fore- 
gone,” issues as unhappily as Hamlet, in a sore defeat of ac- 
tive and truly representative thought? Do we not hear the 
Prince of Denmark speaking? ‘“ Perhaps we ourselves have 
fallen upon evil days: it is long since men have felt so 
severely critical as they do now, not of each other, but of 
themselves: for ages past there has not been among us so 
much of that ‘divine discontent’ which lashes the strong to 
mastery, the weak to despair.” 

Not a few will be confident that they have found the 
root of this sad philosophy of life when we say that Miss 
Simcox is “a scientific atheist,” an unbeliever in God, a 
believer in the universe and its laws, not as best, but 
as necessary. We do not share the confidence, remembering 
how easy, in these matters, it is to confuse, or even to 
exchange, cause and effec The much-abused saying, 
“Without God and without hope in the world,” does not 
apply to our author. Despite her usually subdued tone, she 
is far more hopeful of this world than are many whose claim 
to be religious is undisputed. Her hopes are not extrava- 
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gant, but they are genuine and substantial. Disclaiming 
and rejecting the belief in God, a philosophical and scientific 
atheist, not a base and shallow contra-theist (if the coinage 
of the word may be pardoned), she has not only hope, but 
also a very real kind of religion. It is not, by any means, 
that which Herbert Spencer has offered us as his contribu- 
tion to theological thought, the solemn hypocrisy of worship 
of our own ignorance. “If there is a true, scientific faith, 
Agnosticism must be heresy.” “To say of a thing that it is 
unknowable, is to say less than nothing about it, because 
unknowableness is not a property of things in themselves.” 
“ Edification is even less to be looked for than instruction, 
from the philosophy which brandishes the conception of a 
mighty z as a sort of two-edged muzzle for science and 
religion.” Nor does Miss Simcox put her faith in that 
wondrous product of Comte’s insane years, the Religion of 
Humanity, though she does ample justice to the soul of 
truth in its complicated error. “It cannot be seriously 
expected that any considerable number of men, to say noth- 
ing of women, should have either the ideas or the instruction 
presupposed in a vital, personal conception of humanity as 
an organic whole, ageless and formless, with a life centred 
everywhere, a consciousness centred nowhere, and a growth 
conditioned,— the religion does not say by what. Without 
such a conception, the religion becomes an affair of empty 
phrases.” “Scientific atheism,” as professed by our author, 
is a faith far more comprehensive, far more religious, than 
Agnosticism or Comtism. To our mind its chief distinction 
from rational theism is its substitution now of “ universe ” 
now of “man” for “God,”—a mighty distinction, indeed, but 
one which has left almost unaltered as high a morality and 
as sincere a piety, if piety be in feeling and not in definition, 
as we have met for long. Miss Simcox’s religion is based on 
the supremacy in man of love, and perfectly unselfish right- 
eousness. Her very tender treatment of the doctrine of the 
“new birth,” in which she quotes largely from The Obscure 
Night of the Soul, by St. John of the Cross, is one of the 
most powerful passages in modern literature. To this creed 
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she comes: “One faith in human nature; one hope in 
human effort ; one God in the soul’s vision of a perfect right ; 
and, alas! one baptism of sin, sorrow, and privation from 
which few of us emerge without wounds, stain, or discourage 
ment.” The long chapter on “Religion” is a thoroughly 
individual treatment of the great subject, as deep in feeling 
as in idea. Miss Simcox formulates far more satisfactorily 
than Spencer what is now, or is likely to be for years, the 
actual religion of many scientific men,— certainly of such 
men as Spencer himself, whose meagre theology supplies no 
adequate motive for so heroic and truly devoted a life as he 
has led. The deficiency in vitality which we find in it will, 
we trust, in our author’s case, as in many another’s, be filled 
through an apprehension of God as the life and soul of the 
universe, over it as some will still contend, but so long as we 
are unable to go beyond it, we shall be content to say, every- 
where in it. 

We have been long in coming to the main subject of this 
volume, which is expounded in six chapters, on “ Natural 
Law,” “ Customary and Positive Law,” “ Morality,” “The 
Natural History of Altruism,” “The Natural Sanctions of 
Morality,” and “Social and Individual Perfection.” Our 
aim has been to give a slight idea of the general character of 
a book the merits of which are in inverse ratio to the 
amount of attention that it has received. It indicates the 
possession of extraordinary powers of speculative thought, 
from which we hope for more and riper fruit. 

Natural law: in these two words lies the kernel of the 
greatest controversy of thought that has ever divided mind 
from mind in matters of religion. Under the later light of 
scientific knowledge, the issue has been more sharply mani- 
fest than ever before, and the contest is now proceeding 
which more than one generation of thinkers will have to 
bequeath as a hereditary warfare to its successor before the 
faith and the philosophy of Christendom are reconciled. 
For the present, and for many years probably, religion will 
be more eager to assert the verbal supernatural, than to con- 
fess the real divine in the natural. It therefore remains, 
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and will long continue, the duty of those to whom reason 
means and includes religion, to protest against what Rev. 
Dr. Hedge has fitly termed “ the godless distinctions of false 
religion,” until they shall “be done away, and natural and 
supernatural be atoned.” It may be well that the word 
should for a time lack use by us, but the essence and the 
reality of that which men have called “the supernatural ” 
will and must remain; and “natural” will appropriate the 
supposed exclusive domain of its old enemy. In the future 
will be no place for the unnatural or preternatural ; but for 
the real, by whatever name men have hitherto called it, 
there will never be need of begging standing-room in 
thought. For the present, let it be sufficient that n.tural- 
ists show themselves capable discoverers and teachers of the 
real in spiritual places, whether they use the word “ super- 
natural,” or, for the time, lay it by to avoid misunder- 
standing. 

The passage to a sound view of things will be rendered 
easier by an exacter knowledge of the true meaning of law. 
“Man never knows how anthropomorphic he is”; but he 
may well thank modern science for disabusing his mind of 
most unworthy notions of the laws of God, whatever deeply 
disguised anthropomorphisms still remain. The laws of 
man’s making and execution have been too often set up as 
the norm and “pattern of any possible legislation of the uni- 
verse. Analogy has been grossly abused to represent the 
divine decrees as promulgated by an irresponsible despot, 
and the divine penalties as inflicted by a celestial police-judge. 
The Law-Giver of the universe does not sit above it. He 
does not hold terms of court within it. His statutes do not 
need revision, and no arbitrary will has mechanically tied 
deed and consequence together. Of a God governing the uni- 
verse in the human fashion no trustworthy experience 
to-day informs us. And the only laws of God of which we 
have aright to speak are those divine dictates which are 
written in the natures of things, which are indeed the things 
themselves, all that we can know of them. Things are God’s 
thoughts,—shall we say?—able to protect and vindicate 
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themselves according to their place and time and office, He 
has given them in that wondrous scheme of thought which 
we call the Universe. All that we can know of their nature is 
from their manifestations in their relations to each other. To 
talk of things is to talk of natures, and natures can only be 
made known to our consciousness by the constancy of their 
relations. Ifa thing has no constancy of relations, it has no 
nature of which we can intelligibly speak. It cannot be 
named and brought before the mind; to us it is not. If a 
rock may to-morrow be a cabbage, and vice versa, we have no 
one real thing in the case of which to speak, and no sciences 
of mineralogy and botany are possible. All science, all 
actual knowledge of anything once investigated, rests upon 
the stability of those relationships — in capability and sensi- 
bility, in doing and suffering — which it sustains to all other 
things. The modern affirmation of the universality of law 
in Nature is, in one light, merely another form of words for 
declaring that things cannot change their own natures, that 
they cannot revolutionize themselves by an act of will or 
otherwise. The changes which we know to be real, whether 
physical or chemical, are produced in one or both of two 
things, not in and of itself, but from the conjunction and 
codperation of the natures of both. The power to so change 
is latent in each, and is a true characteristic of its nature. 
But the degree and kind according to which anything shall 
be changed when brought into contact with any other 
thing must also be determined for a constancy if the thing 
can be said to have a nature to which we can give a name, 
that is, to be really a thing at all. If hydrogen and oxygen 
combine to-day, in certain proportions and under known 
conditions, to form water, and to-morrow, under the same 
circumstances, may combine to make salt, we cannot, in any 
intelligible sense, be said to know either hydrogen, oxygen, 
water, or salt. To affirm the reign of law is thus, again, to 
affirm that the universe is knowable, and law may be fitly 
defined by Miss Simcox, following Montesquieu, as “a state- 
ment of constant relations posited by the nature of things.” 

Of the being of beings, at whom we throw out the vaguest 
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of all names, God, we have no right in reason to declare that 
even he is above law; for if he is declared to be so exalted, 
he is, at the same time, by force of logic, declared to be 
strictly unknowable, as he enters into no constant relations, 
has no proper nature which we can ascertain, and is, there- 
fore, incapable even of a name. The faith of the future will, 
on the contrary, decisively pronounce that spirit (and we 
can say nothing more exhaustive of God than to assert, as 
Jesus did, that he is spirit) is of all things most natural, 
and, consequently, of all things most under the law of obey- 
ing its own nature. Our God will be affirmed the One 
Spirit, the One Nature, the One Law and Order. “The 
end of all study,” says Dr. Hedge, “is the discovery of law, 
that is of spirit, that is of Deity, in the facts studied.” 

If we thus speak of God, we shall certainly not hesitate to 
rank man as a part of Nature, obedient to law, and subject 
to the necessities of his own being. Those necessities are 
higher as well as lower, moral as well as physiological; but 
a moral nature is a true nature with constant relations, how- 
ever complicated they may be to every other nature of the 
same kind. The reluctance, which is already becoming his- 
torical, to treat man as a portion of Nature will give way as 
fast as the fact is recognized that to treat man as natural is 
not to make us immoral, it is to make Nature moral. In us 
Nature reaches her highest point, and develops her thought 
most plainly. Spinoza’s reproach, which Miss Simcox may 
well prefix as a motto to her first chapter, against those who 
“seem to be treating of things which are beyond Nature, 
and do not follow her common laws,” when they write upon 
morality, finds less and less application. 

The book before us is a thoroughly naturalistic account of 
the rise and nature of the moral sentiments in man. Put- 
ting aside, as we have an entire right to do, all in it that 
treats of ethics from an anti-theological stand-point, we 
welcome it as an exceedingly thoughtful contribution to 
untheological ethics. Believing that a true science of the- 
ology is possible, we also believe that it must gather its 


materials from all other and inferior sciences. These, and 
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ethics is among them, very near, if not nearest, to theology, 
must, in the interests of clearness and truth, be kept free 
from the intrusion of theological motives or explanations. 
When it is once fairly formulated as one branch of natural 
science, the theologian may make use of ethics as of physics, 
to educe the ways of God from the facts of universal Nature. 
It would not, indeed, be unreasonable to maintain that the- 
ology, in the strict sense, is not a science, but a spiritual 
interpretation of all science; yet, however this may be, we 
conceive that very great good will come, and little harm, if 
ethics be kept free from theological assumptions and theo- 
logical truths alike. Certainly its scientific independence 
and certitude should be assured by the rigid separation from 
it of every trace of that unreasonable supernaturalism which 
even religious thought has outgrown. Let us welcome 
every attempt to place moral science on an independent 
footing, and in rational connection with other sciences. 
No other science is to-day free from the obligation to 
show how the materials of which it treats have, not been 
manufactured, but become what they are. Geology must be 
not only descriptive of the present condition of the earth’s 
rock formations, but must trace as far as possible the process 
by which they have attained to be as they are. When we 
reach living things, we change the word, but not the thought, 
and ask every science that presumes to treat of them, to 
describe their past as well as their present, to tell us how 
they have grown to be as we see them. No science of plants 
or of animals is a complete science if its foundation is not 
laid in embryology. In like manner, the realities which we 
isolate in man from the other phenomena which he presents, 
and name “moral,” are to be treated both descriptively and 
genetically, according to their present status, and according 
to their probable order of development. The moral senti- 
ment has its order of unfolding in each man; moral science 
must trace its evolution in the race. It will no more invoke 
supernatural causes to account for the beginning of con- 
science than to account for any step of its growth to-day. 
The complexity of the problem is no sufficient excuse for 
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abandoning the methods of research proper in all natural 
science, and appealing to ignorance. “ We have no right to 
expect either the theory or the application of ethical science 
to be easy, seeing it deals with the most complex relations 
of the most complex of natural beings,— the relatious of men 
among themselves.” 

Scientific writers on ethics must now be allowed purely 
naturalistic conceptions of the nature and genesis of con- 
science. Man, as a being in a world of other beings below 
him, with but One Being above him, has come to recognize 
order and stability in the lives of the inferior creatures. 
Their end and aim they find in actions and sufferances con- 
formed to their own proper natures as animals with an orderly 
environment of other animals and physical things. The 
laws that fix the course of life for the blameless cattle are in 
the constant relations between their own natures, which 
make them cattle, and the natures of grass, plants, air, 
light, and heat. On a far higher grade of being, men have 
very much more complex relations with their fellow-men. 
In developing and enjoying his own nature, man is pro- 
digiously more affected by his fellows than by all other 
agencies; but this new class of relations between man and 
man is just as natural as are the relations of the mild-eyed 
oxen among themselves. Far more complex, the moral is as 
natural as the animal; it is but one special characteristic of 
the human. Miss Simcox accordingly defines the moral 
sense as “a naturally conditioned appetite for natural per- 
fection, especially of certain kinds, the natural (superable) 
impediments to which virtually trace the outlines of special 
duties, social and self-regarding,” and virtue as “the con- 
sciousness of a necessary (or actually existing) tendency, of 
which the conditions are fixed and stable, towards the 
natural good of the individual, as conditioned by the com 
mon life of the species, in all those cases where submission 
to the tendency is neither pleasurable nor automatic.” 

From a naturalistic stand-point it is no more strange that 
men should differ on points of moral opinion than that one 
should not know as much as another of physics. Indeed, it is 
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less surprising that the proper relations between man and 
man, which we call right, should be a matter of dispute and 
of much-diversified ignorance than that human beings should 
differ in their notions or in their knowledge about the rocks 
or plants about them. The former class of relations is infi- 
nitely more involved and complicated than the latter, and 
constantly becoming more difficult. This hardship has been 
partially compensated in practice by the nearness and fre- 
quency of our moral experiences as a race and as individuals, 
—our fellows affecting us so much more intimately and con- 
stantly than other natures. From close and oft-repeated 
experiences, humanity early learned a few simple empirical 
rules of conduct, to which each age has added in number 
and difficulty, until to-day we have the semi-scientific, semi- 
theological notions to which in their fulness we give the 
name of ethics, and which actually govern conduct in every 
degree of stringency, from the highest to the lowest. 

No more harm should come from rendering our ideas of 
morals entirely scientific than from the expulsion of Zeus 
from meteorology or of Hephaistos froy: geology. Certainly 
the notion which so many human beings entertain, that their 
ideas of proper relations to men in the complex world of 
conduct are inherently different from their ideas of natural 
objects, works immeasurable harm, and causes the long 
delay of progress. Conscience, our knowledge of moral 
relations, is but one form of knowledge of law: in every 
man it is necessarily imperfect, and in no man has it any 
lawful claim to exceptional sacredness. Like all other 
knowledges, it has its natural genesis, and can be increased 
like them by experience and study. The supernatural 
sanction attributed to it as “the voice of God,” however 
important or necessary a part it has played in human history, 
can no longer be admitted. There is no royal road to 
knowledge of truth, moral or physical, and the ethical judg- 
ment is exposed to the errors to which ali other judgments 
are open. It will, however, be clearer-sighted if, with Sir 
Isaac Newton in mind, we give it the warning, “ Ethics, 
beware of dogmatics!” 
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Moral science is, then, the science of the first order of 
things that is distinctively human. The laws of this order 
we learn from experience. Our knowledge and our sense of 
laws for conduct have a natural history in the individual 
and in the race. The consolidated result in the mind of 
this generation of the moral experiences of all former genera- 
tions, which we call our conscience, is our noblest inheri- 
tance from the past. Increased in breadth and fineness by 
our labors, it will be the one indispensable legacy which we 
leave to the next generation. We have so far learned the 
secrets of this order of righteousness and truth that we need 
no longer fear to call it both natural and divine,— divine 
because it is natural, and enduring since it is divine. In the 
constancies, once discovered, of these higher relations of 
human beings among themselves we place our trust, and 
gladly recognize that our God is orderly here as in lower 
matters. Very sure that the heavens do not play fast and 
loose with us, while they keep faith with the brutes that 
perish, we shall rejoice in the long task of unriddling that 
complex nature which shows not that man is anywhere free 
from the gracious guidance of wisdom, but that, wonderfully 
made, he is under many laws, subordinate and superior, 
incessantly agent and re-agent in ever new combinations. 

The commandment to righteousness is ingrained in the 
heart; it is the native tendency of our being, which, as our 
nature unfolds to its just proportions, becomes plainer and 
plainer. The everlasting moral covenant between the creature 
and the Creator is wrought into the substance of things, not 
imposed upon them; it is fixed and sure, since it is so rooted 
in us that we cannot escape it unless by ceasing to be 
human. “Good,” said Hafiz, “is what goes on the road of 
Nature.” 


NicHoLas P. GILMAN. 
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POEMS, TRUE AND COUNTERFEIT, OF MICHAEL 
ANGELO.* 


It is irritating to a scholar of Michael Angelo, to think 
how he was taken in, for years, by the garbled version pub- 
lished by his grand-nephew, Michael Angelo the younger. 
Version, I call it; but that is too polite a term. It is 
rather counterfeit. It is version in the sense of an ill-turn. 
It is turning out the original often to make place for what 
were misplaced, though it were tenfold better poetry than it 
is, being put instead of the master’s own. Rifacimento, the 
Italians call it, which we call re-hash. His painting in the 
Sistine Chapel has been, in places, sadly restored. The restor- 
ation is much worse done upon his verse by this priggish kins- 
man; “the net result of whose meddlesome benevolence,” 
says Mr. Symonds, “has been that now_for two centuries 
and a half the greatest genius of the Italian Renaissance has 
worn the ill-fitting disguise prepared for him by a literary 
‘breeches-maker.’ In fact, Michael Angelo, the poet, has 
suffered no less from his grand-nephew than Michael Angelo, 
the fresco-painter, from his follower, Daniele da Volterra.” 

I remember how happily excited some of us were in col- 
lege, years ago, when one of our set discovered John Edward 
Taylor’s book, Michael Angelo Considered as a Philosophic 
Poet. And when that luckier companion than the rest 
went to Rome and came tack to us, next to the prints he 
brought home of the prophets, sibyls, and the rest of the 
great frescoes, we were interested in an old vellum-covered 
copy of the Crusca edition of the poems. How venerable it 
seemed,— something biblical! The hand that brought it has 
long been dust, there in the Protestant cemetery outside the 
walls, under the shadow of the pyramid of Caius Cestius,— 
mingling kindred ashes with those of Shelley and Keats. 


* Le Rime di Michelangelo Buonarroti. 


Cavate dagli autografi e pubblicate da 
Cesare Guasti. In Firenze. 


The Sonnets of Michael Angelo Buonarroti. Translated into rhymed English by 
John Addington Symonds, London: 1878. 
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But when I take down the old, yellow, rustling volume from 
its shelf, those days and voices come back, and the enthusi- 
asm is lived over with which we read and re-read the 
verses, and caught their high ideal of art and love and life. 
For that meddling nephew could not obscure this, nor quite 
twist out of shape the poet’s thought. How he had deformed 
the form of the original nobody knew then. It was good 
fare, at any rate, for young men to feed on, for so much as 
was in it truly of Michael Angelo’s lofty mind and pure 
heart. That one of our company who has passed into the 
skies carried thither, it is certain, some noble growth of soul 
drawn from this living bread. But now when I think how 
we and the master were defrauded by this cheat, usurping 


our respect and his honor, I cannot help the feeling of irrita- 
tion which rises. 


“ Galeotto fu il libro e chi lo scrisse.” 


Sure, the book was a mischievous misleader. 

This same misleading came out curiously in one of Mr. 
Cook’s lectures the other day. He quoted as from Michael 
Angelo what really has hardly one line of his in it. It is in 
the order of his ideal thought of love, to be sure, and fitted 
well the lecturer's purpose to show what true love is. But 
it was not his. And, if anybody, it was the younger 
Michael Angelo who, on that showing, should have been let 
into Pliny’s villa to talk with Panthea and the others. 
It is only one of the elder’s imperfect sonnets taken by his 
after-comer and completed; as if some meddler should under- 
take to finish for us that most exquisite of his paintings, the 
Taunton (Manchester) Madonna. He left, thus imperfect, 
but eight lines. In the version, not one of these but is 
changed more or less; and only two out of all, so altered in 
form, are kept true to the sense of the original. Six more 
are then added to make up the right fourteen. Two verses 
of the poet to twelve of his restorer! But this is what 
we have had, these years, for Michael Angelo’s own, in 
Taylor’s, and Wordsworth’s, and the rest. of the transla- 
tions up to this time when, at last, we have, by grace, come 
at his autographs themselves. 
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Here is a bald, literal rendering of his own unfinished 
eight verses : — 


“ Might of a lovely face, whither doth it spur me? 
(For in the world nought else so delights me.) 
Spurs me to rise alive among elected spirits 
By grace such that all other seems less good. 

If truly with the Maker the work accords, 
What blame would Justice have me look for 
If I love? nay, if I burn? and in ideas divine, 
Honor and prize each gentle dame?” 


What these verses come to in Taylor’s translation of the 
version is this : — 


“The might of one fair face sublimes my love, 
For it hath weaned my heart from low desires ; 
Nor death I heed, nor purgatorial fires. 

Thy beauty, ante-past of joys above, 
Instructs me in the bliss that saints approve; 
For, oh! how good, how beautiful, must be 
The God that made so good a thing as thee, 
So fair an image of the heavenly dove. 
Forgive me if I cannot turn away 

From those sweet eyes that are my earthly heaven, 
For they are guiding stars, benignly given, 
To tempt my footsteps to the upward way ; 
And if I dwell too fondly in thy sight, 

I live and love in God’s peculiar light.” 


This is beautiful; but it is not Michael Angelo. Indeed, 
it isa good deal more of Taylor than even of Michael Angelo 
the younger. Wordsworth’s translation is much more close. 
Here it is: — 


“ Rapt above earth by power of one fair face, 
Hers in whose sway alone my heart delights, 
I mingle with the blest on those pure heights 
Where man, yet mortal, rarely finds a place. 
With Him who made the work that work accords 
So well, that by its help and through His grace 
I raise my thoughts, inform my deeds and words, 
Clasping her beauty in my soul’s embrace. 
Thus, if from two fair eyes mine cannot turn, 
I feel how in their presence doth abide 
Light which to God is both the way and guide; 
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And, kindling at their lustre, if I burn, 
My noble fire emits the joyful ray 
That through the realms of glory shines for aye.” 

Delightful poems, both; but counterfeit Michael Angelos, 
like those pictures by Venusti, called his. All we have, in 
either, really by the poet himself, is his single thought and 
high ideal of love. I think this is not all we want, if we are 
seeking in some poem of his to discover if his poetic genius 
is a match to his mastery in art. Here is a bit of a drawing 
of his, hardly bigger than the palm of my hand. Among the 
scrawls I can trace an inkling of one of the figures in the 
ceiling of the Sistine Chapel. I prize it greatly; for it is 
right out of one of the note-books he used to carry in his 
pocket to jot down, in his walks, the humors, gestures, atti- 
tudes of the people. Small thanks to the man who would 
dress it up in his own drawing and color, and give that to 
me for the master’s own! 

The lecturer would have done what he set out to, had he 
taken, for his illustration, one of Mr. Symonds’s translations — 
the LIV. say, or better the LII—from the poet’s own, as 
given by Signor Guasti in his precious book. Here is the 
LII. from the autograph : — 

“T saw no mortal beauty with these eyes 
When perfect peace in thy fair eyes I found; 
But far within, where all is holy ground, 
My soul felt love, her comrade of the skies. 
For she was born with God in Paradise ; 
Else should we still to transient loves be bound; 
But, finding these so false, we pass beyond 
Unto the love of loves that never dies. 
Nay, things that die cannot assuage the thirst 
Of souls undying; nor eternity 
Serves time, where all must fade that flourisheth. 
Sense is not love, but lawlessness accurst: 
This kills the soul; while our love lifts on high 
Our friends on earth — higher in heaven through death.” 

This is not literal; but close enough, giving all the points. 
Compare it with Taylor’s, who follows the version. The 
difference is striking : — 


“Mine eye beheld no thing of mortal shape 
3 
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When the first gleam of thy serene regards 

Shone on me, and the soul, that aye ascends 

To its end, had hoped in them to find its peace. 
Stretching its wing toward heaven, from whence it came, 
It aims not only at the beauty which 

Pleases the eyes; since that is frail and weak, 

It passes on to universal form. 

The wise man, I affirm, in that which dies 

Cannot find rest; nor seems it meet to love 

What changes with the variance of time; 

It is uncurb’d desire and sense, not love, 

That kill the soul. Love makes more perfect here 
On earth the mind, but perfecter in heaven.” 


The difference is striking in the English. In the Italian 
it is more so, and the offence is glaring. There are three 
lines of the true to eleven of the garbled. The true can 
hardly be found, the spurious so overlaps and obstructs. . 
The French say traducing for translating. This gives the 
word proof. I render the two side by side from the Italian, 
line by line. The true says: — 





, 
| 
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‘* My eyes looked on no mortal thing 
Then when in thy fair eyes my perfect peace 
I found; but there within, where all that’s ill displeases, 
Found I what takes my soul with its own likeness,— love. 


Now the counterfeit : — 


“My eyes beheld no mortal thing 
When first upon me shone the light 
Of thine serene; and in them to find peace 
My soul placed hope, which ever to its end ascends. ’ 


The original goes on: — ' 


“ And if the soul create of God were not His like, ! 
Naught but the outward fair, which charms the eyes, 
Would it e’er see; but since that deceives so, 

It reaches up to universal form.” 


The spurious : — i 


“ Stretching, whither it came forth, on high its wing, ' 
It aims not truly at the fair, which charms the eye; ; 
But, because it is too feeble and false, 

It passes on to universal form.” 
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The poet closes his sonnet : — 


“He who’s alive, I say, in that which dies 
Cannot give rest to his desire; nor waits, it seems, 
The eternal upon time, where all changes its coat. 
Sense is unbridled will,—not love,— 
That kills the soul; but our love makes perfect 
Friends here on earth, yet more, through death, in heaven.” 


The versioner’s : — 


“T say that to the wise man naught that dies 
Can give him rest; nor does it seem he looks 
To love what time makes change its coat. 
Unbridled will is sense,— not love,— 
Which kills the soul. Love can perfect 
Souls here, but make in heaven more perfect still.” 


So literal a rendering is awkward, and does not altogether 
serve my purpose to show the difference between genuine 
and counterfeit. Something of this, however, it proves, I 
think, as in the fifth line. The autograph has it:— 


“E se creata a Dio non fusse eguale.” 


It appears this seemed too bold to say, and it is tamed 
down to 
“ Spiegando, ond’ ella scese, in alto l’ale.” 

Generally it is tameness we have here in place of force,— 
something correct for what is racy and characteristic. 
Michael Angelo often uses words with the same passion that 
he used the marble block to force from it the indwelling 
idea. The word may break and clatter, but he will have 
what he wants out of it, often blocking his thought in the 
rough, and leaving it so. I do not like his poems Canovaized 
to a tame finish. This is what his traducer likes,—to file 
them to the smug proprieties of his rather common-place 
academic mind. Who would not rather have the blocked 
out Apollo of the stronger sculptor, than all the finished 
Venuses and allegories of that feeble one? The choice is 
not difficult between his own rough verses and the polished 
version. This makes the last verse read : — 


“ Amor pud far perfetti 
Gli animi qui, ma pit perfetti in cielo.” 
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The personal tenderness is all gone, with its prophecy of 
fuller, nobler friendships above, which we find in the true 
close of this sonnet : — 


“ E’l nostro [amore] fa perfetti 
Gli amici qui, ma pit per morte in cielo.” 


The sonnet most quoted is, perhaps, that well known in 
Wordsworth’s translation: “The prayers I make will then 
be sweet indeed.” This, too, is one of the imperfect sonnets 
of eight lines only. Here the version fortunately keeps well 
to the original, save for some vapid changes in a word here 
and there. But then six spurious lines are added which 
Michael Angelo never saw or thought. And it may be 
fancy, but I think the change is felt in the English, from 
his strong characteristic style to the stylish diction of the 
other. 

Wordsworth made a third translation: that “Ben pud 
talor col mio ardente desio,” which puts one in mind of 
Shakespeare’s, “ Let me not to the marriage of true minds” ; 
only it falls below. But what is there that comes quite up to 
the perfect wedlock of form and thought in that wonder of 
a sonnet? In this case, the version has mainly kept its med- 
dling hands off the original; and we have it fairly after 
Michaei Angelo’s own in the three translations of Taylor, 
Wordsworth, and Symonds. I would like to see that one of 
Shakespeare done in Italian. Would it fall so far below its 
former strength as the English does of this? — 


“Fallace speme ha sol l’amor, che muore 
Con la belta ch ’ogni momento scema, 
Ond ’é suggetta al variar d’un bel viso. 
Dolce @ ben quella in un pudico core 
Che per cangiar di scorza o d’ora estrema 
Non manca, e qui caparra il paradiso.” 


The version cannot quite keep off its itching fingers. 
Seorza? ‘“ That’s an ill phrase, a vile phrase,” says Polonius, 
and must stick in a flower to offset this rugged bark. So, in 
place of “o d’ora estrema,” we have the pretty “non si 
sfiora’’; and Taylor and Wordsworth, following, give us 
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the same pretty hackneyed figure of the unfading flower. 
Symonds gives the genuine: — 


“False hope belongs unto that love alone 
Which with declining beauty wanes and dies, 
And, like the face it worships, fades away. 
That hope is true which the pure heart hath known, 
Which alters not with time or death’s decay, 
Yielding on earth earnest of Paradise.” 


Now hear Shakespeare, with a touch of health and vigor in 
his idealism which even that strong, fine Italian falls below. 
Michael Angelo could carve that Amor of the South Ken- 
sington Museum into consummate truth and grace. To 
speak of love, he could not quite come up to this: — 


“ Love is not love 
Which alters where it alteration finds, 
Or bends with the remover to remove : 
O no; it is an ever-fixed mark, 
That looks on tempests and is never shaken; 
It is the star to every wandering bark, 
Whose worth’s unknown, although his height be taken. 
Love’s not time’s fool, though rosy lips and cheeks 
Within his bending sickle’s compass come ; 
Love alters not with his brief hours and weeks, 
But bears it out even to the edge of doom. 
If this be error, and upon me proved, 
I never wrote, nor no man ever loved.” 


Among the better known are the two sonnets upon 
Dante. The divine poet did not have exacter honor from 
those great shades—con salutevol ernno—with whom he 
talked in Limbo, sesto tra cotanto senno. They are tribute 
of kindred genius, and of a conscience pure and haughty like 
his own. The version is untrue to both of them; and of 
the first is a mere travesty. Taylor’s translation is, there- 
fore, nearly worthless. The indignation which burns in the 
original burns through here, as it would burn — it is so hot 
—through worse obstruction. But phrase and term are all 
twisted aside. It is just what Michael Angelo did not 
write. The passion of Dante himself flames through his 
lines. The version throws cold water upon it. His phrase 
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seems reminiscence and an echo of the older poet’s heat 
against — 
“ Quell ’ingrato popolo maligno 
Che discese di Fiesole.” 
But the mischievous alterations spoil all : — 


“ Lucente stella, che co ’raggi suoi 
Fe chiaro, a torto, el nido ove naqqu’ io,” 
becomes 
“ Stella d’alto valor coi raggi suoi 
Gli occulti eterni a noi ciechi scoprio.” 


Follows this weak 





“ E n’hebbe il premio al fin che ’1 mondo rio 
Dona sovente a i pit pregiati eroi,” 
in place of 
“Na sare’ ’] premio tutto ’1 mondo rio: 
Tu sol, che la creasti, esser quel puoi.” 


Here is Symonds’s translation from the true : — 


“ For that pure star that brightened with its ray 
The undeserving nest where I was born, ' 
The whole wide world would be a prize to scorn; 

None but his Maker can due guerdon pay.” 


Only Michael Angelo says not “pay” but “be”; so ideal 
and religious is he. Here is Taylor’s translation from the 
counterfeit : — 


“Star of high worth, that with his beaming rays 
Disclosed to our blind sight eternal truths, 
And found at length a wicked world’s reward, 
Too often given to the greatest men.” 


The passionate Dantesque reproach against ungrateful 
Florence, and the lofty piety which finds in God alone due 
recompense for wrong and solace of suffering, are all lost 
here. Could power of commonplace go further in exchange 
for the fire of genius and truth kindled in behalf of kindred 
truth and genius? The companion sonnet has been closely 
translated by Mr. Norton, and is printed in Mr. Perkins’s 
new Raphael and Michelangelo. 
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Fortunately, again, the famous “Non ha |’ottimo artista,” 
best known of all, is given in the version all but word for 
word with the original. Mr. Symonds’s rendering is admira- 
ble; but I like Emerson’s better,—done with so deft touch 
and nimble seizure of the intention and very spirit of the 
poet, while deviating from the form. If it is the thought 
simply which is sought, turn again to that book, Raphael and 
Michelangelo, and find Longfellow’s exact rendering line for 
line, almost syllable for syllable. 

It is a queer mess—pass me the word!—which the 
version and Taylor’s translation make, between them, of the 
VIII. Sonnet, upon the death of Cecchino Bracci. It is 
addressed to Luigi del Riccio, who had asked Michael 
Angelo to make a likeness of this youth of noble heart and 
manners and of conspicuous beauty, his friend, untimely 
dead at seventeen years. The sculptor replies he cannot 


“ Make unique Cecchino smile in stone 
Forever, now that earth has made him dim,” 


unless he carves Riccio’s own face, in whose love the lovely 
boy still lives. A curious conceit! But the poem is tender 
and charming. Most of the charm and tender personal feel- 
ing are cut out in the version; which, besides, puts lui for 
let, turning poor Cecchino out and putting some “impossible 
she” in his stead! Had this versioner read Shakespeare’s 
sonnets ever, he would have known what verse can ardently 
say of the friendship, “ passing the love of women,” which can 
kindle between man and man. It is ill work also he makes 
of one of the two addressed to Tommaso dei Cavalieri, 
whom Michael Angelo held in close affection, and saw, at 
the last, among the trusted and devoted watchers by his 
death-bed. What would we not give for that drawing he 
made of this friend, to compare with these verses? Fortu- 
nately, once more, the other of the two remains almost 
intact from the meddling which has touched nothing here it 
does not disfigure : — 


“ With your fair eyes a charming light I see, 
For which my own blind eyes would peer in vain ; 
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Stayed by your feet, the burden I sustain 
Which my lame feet find all too strong for me; 
Wingless upon your pinions forth I fly ; 
Heavenward your spirit stirreth me to strain; 
F’en as you will, I blush and blanch again, 
Freeze in the sun, burn ‘neath a frosty sky.” 


This is ardent, like Shakespeare’s to his friend : — 


‘Who will believe my verse in time to come, 
If it were fill’d with your most high deserts? 
Though yet heaven knows it is but as a tomb 
Which hides your life, and shows not half your parts. 
If I could write the beauty of your eyes, 
And in fresh numbers number all your graces, 
The age to come would say, this poet lies, 
Such heavenly touches ne’er touch’d earthly faces.” 


Signor .Guasti, in his Italian, puts true and counterfeit 
side by side. Some one ought to make a book of the trans- 
lations from the. real and the spurious, where Michael 
Angelo might be seen beside his counterfeiter, contrasted, 
and reinstated in his own right of poet. Enough here for 
now to show the fraud which has been put upon us, and 
that it is almost beyond patience. 

L. G. WARE. 


THE SERPENT IN GENESIS.* 


The first three chapters of Genesis seem incapable of satis- 
factory explanation, except on the supposition that they con- 
tain an elementary, symbolical lesson for the childhood of 
the race. It is hardly to be supposed that the author of the 
book of Genesis, whether composer or compiler, knew any 
more about astronomy and geology than the most intelligent 
of his contemporaries. But suppose he did; suppose he had 
by direct revelation a perfect knowledge of both those 
sciences, with nothing but that primitive, simple, concrete, 
poetic, Hebrew language to put it into,— what could he do 


*{ This article, though written from a point of view somewhat different from that 
of most of the contributor. to this Review, is commended to its readers for the vigor, 
ability, and earnestness with which the writer grapples with the topics that he sets 
himself to discuss.—EZd. Unitarian Review.] 
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with his knowledge? And then, again, suppose the Hebrew 
language had been adequate to express all scientific thought, 
and all modifications and shades of thought, and the writer 
had actually done it,— what good would that do to a people 
who could hardly understand a word of it? And yet this 
people, ignorant, unlettered, half-brutish, must be taken just 
as they were, just as a child is taken in the nursery, and 
trained to know and to worship Jehovah and him alone. 
How was this to be done? There was no use in telling 
them God is a spirit; they couid make nothing of that. 
Spirit was not thinkable to them,—is it to us? They had 
no word for spirit except one that denoted their own breath, 
animal life, and the air of heaven, not yet specifically appro- 
priated to the immaterial. It was impossible to tell them 
affirmatively what God is, and useless to try to tell them 
negatively. It were fruitless to say, He is not this, and he 
is not that; he does not live here, and he does not live 
there ; he does not dwell on Sinai, nor Horeb, nor Sion, nor 
Gerizim, nor in temples made with hands. Children that 
they were, their next thought would be, Well, where does he 
live, and what is he? They may not have painting or 
statue to supplement their incapacity for abstract concep- 
tions. They may “not have any graven image, nor the like- 
ness of anything in the heaven above, nor in the earth 
beneath, nor in the water under the earth,” for if they do, 
their thought will rest in that, and they will be simply idol- 
worshippers, like their pagan neighbors. The only thing 
that could be done was, to speak of God in terms that came 
within the range of their experience; to speak of him as 
having hands and feet and eyes and ears; as talking and 
walking and consulting; as being pleased and being angry ; 
in short, to speak of him as having the characteristics of an 
exalted human being. That is just what the writer did; 
and so we have as the leading dramatis persona in that nar- 
rative a sort of gigantic, all-powerful, sovereign Holy Man. 
This is the highest conception of God which the earliest 
generations of the Israelites were capable of entertaining. 


The whole narrative seems to be constructed on the same 
t 
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principle, all the while giving them what they could under- 
stand, to shadow forth and symbolize what they could not 
understand till after generations of experience, culture, and 
progress. : 

So, too, some sort of a cosmogony must be given them, or 
they will borrow one from their pagan neighbors, the Pheni- 
cians and the Canaanites, and they will get it into their 
heads, if they have not already, that Baal made the uni- 
verse. 

Thus they will become full-fledged idolaters. Accord- 
ingly, a cosmogony sufficient for its purpose is given, which 
they can understand. 

On the one hand, their credulity is not unduly taxed by 
the statement that the universe was spoken into being by a 
single Deity. On the other, their understanding is not non- 
plussed by astronomical and geological details beyond their 
comprehension, nor by an account of the time, beyond 
their computation, requisite to get this globe into a habitable 
condition. They are simply told, after human analogy, that 
the universe was made by days’ works, and that it took 
Jehovah six days to do it. It is implied that he was weary 
when he had done; and it is actually said that he rested on 
the seventh day. Then they are told, in the fourth com- 
mandment, that if they would be like the Creator and be 
good, they, too, must rest on the seventh day. 

The first man was called by the generic name of Red- 
earth,—a name more applicable to a race than to an individ- 
ual. The first woman was called by the generic name of 
Motherhood, descriptive of.all her daughters through all 
time, as well as herself. Herein is an intimation that sym- 
bolism and not literalism prevails in the narrative. Again, 
it is said that woman was made out of one of man’s ribs. It 
is asking too much of common sense at the present day to 
acecpt this as a literal fact. Why it is said, we are not 
informed, but that it had a tendency to subserve a good 
purpose is obvious. We all know that among primitive and 
barbarous races, woman is regarded as belonging to an 
inferior order of being; as hardly having any rights which 
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her lord and master is bound to respect; treated as a drudge 
and beast of burden; an instrument of pleasure and of 
profit; an article of purchase and of sale; thought by some 
races to have no soul; female infants regarded as hardly 
worth the raising, and multitudes of them actually de- 
stroyed. 

Now if the writer wished to teach those debased Israelites 
just out of degrading bondage that a woman is as good as a 
man; that she belongs to the same order of being; that 
she is “bone of his bone and flesh of his flesh”; that 
he that loveth his wife loveth himself, and that she is 
entitled to man’s consideration, tenderness, love, and protec- 
tion, he would seem to have done it remarkably well, if we 
consider the character and capacity of the pupils for whom 
the lesson was intended. 

Then, again, they must be taught what disobedience to 
Jehovah means, what a serious thing it is, and what terrible 
consequences come of it. To give them a theological treatise 
on the nature of sin would be as useless as to give them the 
binomial theorem. To talk to them about the inmost 
thoughts and recesses of the heart would be equally useless. 
They didn’t, probably, know that they had any heart, in our 
moral sense of the word. They must have a very element- 
ary lesson, and that confined to overt action. How could 
the teaching adapted to their needs and capacities be better 
conveyed than by the parable of the Garden of Eden with 
all its fulness and blessedness; the simple prohibition of a 
single kind of fruit; the violation of this prohibition, and 
the consequent expulsion from the Garden, with a life-long 
train of sorrows, toils, and troubles, followed by death,—all 
represented as penalties of transgression? The dramatic 
character of the narrative, and the filling in of details, give 
such verisimilitude to the whole story, that it is hardly 
matter of wonder that mankind, in the past, have taken it as 
literal verity. 

Then, again, the Israelites must be put on their guard 
against temptation. They must be taught how insidious 
and plausible and subtle are the shapes it often assumes. 
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The Serpent was taken to symbolize this idea. The appro- 
priateness of the symbol is not apparent to us, because it 
corresponds with nothing in our experience. May it not be 
that they learned something during their four hundred and 
thirty years’ residence in Egypt or during their forty 
years’ experience in the wilderness, which gave to this 
symbol a significance to them which is not apparent to 
us? The narrative says: “The Serpent was more subtle 
than any beast of the field which the Lord God had made.” 
St. Paul speaks of the “Serpent beguiling Eve through his 
subtilty.” No other New Testament writer alludes to the 
subject. Neither the narrative nor St. Paul intimates that 
there was any diabolical agency in the matter. 

Here arise the two queries which this article was chiefly 
intended to consider. Is there any devil disclosed in the 
Old Testament? Are the devils of the New Testament real 
entities and agencies, or did they originate in Oriental per- 
sonifications of evil, and in the brains of Jewish rabbis and 
apocryphal writers ? 

As to the first query, we learn from authorities in the 
Hebrew language, that there is a word of somewhat frequent 
recurrence in the Old Testament, which denotes an open 
opponent or adversary, but implies nothing subtle, deceptive, or 
seductive. It is almost always used as a common noun, and 
is applied to various personages, without reference to moral 
character. It is applied to an angel of the Lord who con- 
fronted Balaam when he was going where he should not go. 
(Numbers xxii., 22.) Itis applied by the Philistines to David, 
when he had fled to their camp through fear of Saul, and 
they were unwilling to trust him as an ally, “lest in the 
battle he be an adversary” to them. (I. Samuel xxix., 4.) 

It is applied to two personal enemies of Solomon, whom, 
it is said, “the Lord stirred up as adversaries” against him, 
after he had yielded to the polytheistic proclivities of his 
pagan wives. (I. Kings xi., 14, 23.) 

It is applied by David to two of his courtiers who were 
heartily loyal to him, because they gave him, as he thought, 
very mistaken advice. (II. Samuel xix., 22.) 
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In one of the imprecatory Psalms, David says: “Set thou 
a wicked man over him, and let Satan (an adversary) stand 
at his right hand.” (Psalm cix.,6.) These examples might 
be indefinitely multiplied were it necessary. 

In only three books of the Old Testament does this same 
word occur as a proper noun denoting a specific personage ; 
viz., in Chronicles, Job, and Zechariah. In I. Chronicles 
xxi., 1, it is said, “Satan stood up against Israel, and pro- 
voked David to number Israel.” This personage does not 
figure again in either of the books of Chronicles, which Dean 
Stanley and others prove to have been among the very last- 
written of the Old Testament canon. 

In II. Samuel xxiv., 1, written hundreds of years earlier, 
it is said, ** The Lord moved David to number Israel.” At 
the worst, nothing is charged upon Satan in Chronicles but 
what is attributed to the Almighty in Samuel. In Zechariah 
iii., 1, 2, it is said: “ He shewed me Joshua, the high-priest, 
standing before the angel of the Lord, and Satan standing at 
his right hand to resist him. And the Lord said unto Satan, 
The Lord rebuke thee, O Satan!” A marginal note in a 
scholarly edition of the Bible substitutes “an adversary ” 
for “Satan” in both these verses. Zechariah has no more to 
say about this personage. In the book of Job, the concep- 
tion of Satan is that of an officer of the court of heaven; or, 
as some one has said, “a sort of prosecuting attorney,” with 
an aspect of uncharitableness quite in keeping with his 
office, but open and frank in speech, proposing to do, and 
actually doing, nothing without warrant from the Almighty. 

The word Satan occurs once in the New Testament, in pre- 
cisely the Old Testament sense. Christ had just told his 
apostles, for the first time, that “he must go up to Jerusalem 
and suffer many things of the elders and chief priests and 
scribes, and be killed, and be raised again the third day.” 
Peter was astonished. His affectionate heart could not bear 
the idea. With characteristic impulsiveness, drawing Christ 
towards himself (*poctafévevor, in the middle voice, is the 
word) he exclaimed “ ‘I4eé> ox” “God forbid, this shall not be 
unto thee.” According to Mark viii., 33, Christ first looked 
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around on his disciples, and then said deliberately to Peter, 
according to Matthew, “ Take thyself out of my way, adver- 
sary; thou art an obstacle to me; thou thinkest not God’s 
thought, but man’s thought”; not a devil’s thought. In 
other words, “ Peter, your ardent, well-meaning affection 
makes you a presumptuous opponent of the Divine plan, 
which requires my death,’—and that was all. Apparently 
but a few minutes before — at least, the one incident follows 
right after the other in Matthew xvi., 17 to 23 inclusive,— 
Christ had said to this same Peter, “ Blessed art thou, Simon 
Bar-jona: for flesh and blood hath not revealed this unto 
thee, but my Father which is in heaven. Thou art Peter; 
and upon this rock I will build my Church; and the gates of 
hell shall not prevail against it.” 

It is not to be supposed that Christ would talk to Peter 
in this way, represent him as the recipient of a special reve- 
lation from the Father, and make him, in some sense, the 
corner-stone of his Church, one minute, and the next, turn 
around, call him a devil, and identify him with the enemies 
of his Church, and all for an unwitting offence. It is safe to 
say he did no such thing; and herein we have Christ’s con- 
ception of the Old Testament import of the word Satan, 
which is identical with the significance which we have 
claimed for it. 

So far, we think, it appears that that word in the Hebrew 
canon which wsually figures in the English version as 
“adversary,” and, in a few instances, as “Satan,” denotes 
an open, out-spoken opponent, and implies nothing subtle, 
deceptive, or seductive. There only remains in the Old Tes- 
tament the curse pronounced on the serpent in the third 
chapter of Genesis. This is supposed to disclose a devil of 
the most subtle kind, and one which does not figure again in 
Holy Writ for four thousand years. 

Have not the Jewish Talmudists who first broached this 
idea, and the Christian theologians who have so long fol- 
lowed’ them, strangely failed to appreciate the mission of 
Moses in the world, the material he had to deal with, and 
the means necessary to accomplish his object? As we read 
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the Pentateuch, Moses was sent to teach monotheism toa 
single one of the thousand and one, more or less, races then 
on the earth, all steeped in polytheism and fetichism, and 
that race to which he was sent, more debased, if possible, 
than any of the others of which we have knowledge, by four 
hundred and thirty years’ bondage to pagan task-masters,—a 
bondage as much more debasing than our modern Southern 
or Cuban slavery as all the thoughts, feelings, and usages of 
paganism are more debasing than the thoughts, feelings, and 
usages of Christianity, even when that Christianity is very 
unchristian ; a people so imbruted that notwithstanding all the 
wonders wrought for their deliverance in Egypt, at the Red 
Sea, in the wilderness, on Sinai’s top, notwithstanding their 
previous pledge, “All that the Lord hath spoken we will do,” 
Moses could not get down from the mountain, the smoke 
could hardly disappear from the summit, and the thunders 
hardly die away in the distance, before they were making 
and worshipping an Egyptian calf. To permeate such a 
people as that with the idea of one God, pure and simple, of 
Jehovah, lone and sole, and to give this idea fixedness in 
their minds, the lesson must be driven home in the most 
unqualified shape. If there are any other superhuman beings, 
good or bad, they must be ignored for several generations. 
Jehovah must have no antagonists, no rivals, no competitors, 
hardly servants, even, of superhuman power. They must 
understand that Jehovah “sits on no precarious throne, nor 
borrows leave to be.” Accordingly, Moses almost never 
employs a go-between. Moses says the Almighty “ talked 
with him in the mount face to face, as a man talketh with 
his friend.” 

He represents Jehovah as speaking without a medium to 
Adam, Eve, the Serpent, Cain, Noah, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, 
and we know not how many more. He represents Jehovah 
as himself repeatedly hardening Pharaoh’s heart to persistent 
disobedience of his own commands. He represents the 
Almighty as commanding Abraham to offer a human sacri- 
fice to himself, although the uplifted arm is stayed at the 
last moment. Succeeding teachers of the same system repre- 
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sent the Almighty as instigating David to number Israel, 
and then punishing him for it (II. Samuel xxiv.) : represent 
him as sending a lying spirit into the prophets of Ahab to 
allure Ahab on to retributive destruction (1. Kings xxii., 
22); represent him as sending an evil spirit to terrify Saul ; 
and it is said three times, in three successive verses, that that 
evil spirit wis from God. (I. Samuel xvi., 14, 15, 16.) 

Still later, the prophet Amos says, ‘Shall there be evil in 
a city, and the Lord hath not done it?” (Amos iii., 6.) More 
than this, the grandest of all the Hebrew prophets, and the 
one who had so much of the gospel in him that he is called 
the evangelical prophet, put the whole contents of the 
Mosaic theology, apart from law and ritual, into a single 
verse, and did it sublimely. According to him, “ Thus saith 
the Lord, I form the light and create darkness; J make peace 
and create evil; J, the Eternal, do all these things.” (Isaiah 
xlv., 1,7.) In other words, there is no superhuman being 
but me, good or bad, to do any of these things, good or bad. 
That is what Moses taught; that is what the old prophets 
reiterated down to the captivity, and that is what had to be 
taught to exorcise polytheism and fetichism from the He- 
brew mind. Even then, during all the centuries that pre- 
ceded the captivity, this tuition was only a partial success. 
The national mind was never thoroughly permeated with 
monotheism, and never thoroughly purged of polytheism till 
after that epoch. 

After the Old Testament canon was closed; after all 
special inspiration had ceased, by the admission of Jewish 
rabbis and Christian theologians; after all the old prophets 
were under-ground, and no new ones were raised up to take 
their places, uninspired but pretentious rabbis substituted 
interpretation for inspiration. According to Reuss, they 
had a cabalistic, dogmatic, gratuitous, unscrupulous system 
of exegesis that went to the text, not to find what was in it, 
but to foist into it their own preconceived theories and 
fantasies.* These exegetes, at this late day, professed to 





*Reuss’ History of the Christian Theology in the Apostolic Age. Vol. I. pp. 
70, 71, 358, 361. 
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find three superhuman beings in the third chapter of Genesis, 
and two of them in one verse,— Jehovah, the Messiah, and a 
devil. In finding a promise of the Messiah in the fifteenth 
verse, they find the promise to have been made, not to 
Adam, not to Eve, not by way of mercy to mankind, but by 
way of adding a sting to the curse pronounced on the Ser- 
pent. In other words, they represent the promise of human 
redemption from sin and perdition as dictated by vengeance 
and not by mercy; and in finding a devil embodied ina 
Serpent, they make Moses to have taught the very quin- 
tessence of fetichism. 

It is fortunate that the nation, for thirteen hundred years, 
did not so understand the narrative; for their polytheistic 
proclivities, so often evinced, warrant the belief that, if they 
had once conceived that a devil was ever embodied in a 
Serpent, they would have suspected the permanence or the 
renewal of this embodiment. As sacrifice is always dictated 
by fear, in superstitious minds, they would have been likely 
to offer more sacrifices to the Serpent than to Jehovah, in 
spite of Moses; and Aaron might have helped them, as he did 
help them to the golden calf. Neither Jew nor Christian 
pretends that that part of the curse contained in the four- 
teenth verse applies to anything but the Serpent. The idea 
that the devil was to “go on his belly, and eat dust all the 
days of his life” was too absurd even for a rabbi. The 
transition, without intimation, in the fifteenth verse, from 
an outside Serpent to an inside devil is one which no unso- 
phisticated mind would be likely to discover. Our English 
version reads, “ The seed of the woman shall bruise thy head, 
and thou shalt bruise his heel.” In place of the verb 
“bruise,” the Septuagint uses a word the primary and 
fundamental meaning of which is, “Keep an eye on,” — 
“Keep a lookout for.” It follows that the seventy under- 
stood this clause to mean, “ The offspring of woman shall 
keep a lookout for thy head, and thou shalt keep a lookout 
for his heel,” and the whole verse as denoting the perpetual 
enmity that was to exist between mankind and serpent-kind, 


and the way in which each would guard against, and aim 
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blows at, the other, and nothing more. We are told by high 
authority that Gesenius, the father of modern Hebrew 
lexicography, translates this passage in the same way. Ob- 
viously, it is the only ingenuous, common-sense interpreta- 
tion of the curse pronounced on the Serpent. 

It is not easy to see why any one’s Christian faith need be 
disturbed by this version of that curse. Many are the pas- 
sages in the Hebrew prophets that refer to a Messiah, and 
cannot refer to anybody else; a few so specific and accurate 
that they seem like an autobiography of Jesus. If Christ 
did say to the Jews, “ Had ye believed Moses, ye would have 
believed me; for he wrote of me,” it is to be remembered 
that there are forty-seven chapters in Genesis after the third 
chapter, and there are four books in the Pentateuch after 
the first book; and it has never been proved that Moses did 
not write most, if not all, of them. That promise, so often 
made to Abraham, and reiterated to Isaac and to Jacob, that 
in their seed should all the nations of the earth be blessed, 
may fairly be construed as including, though vaguely, the 
promise of a Messiah, because in no other way could all the 
nations of the earth be blessed through their descendants. 
Even if it could be proved that Moses did not write a word 
of the Pentateuch, so long as the Jews believed that he 
wrote all, and quoted the five books by the formula “ Moses 
says,” and so long as Christ reasoned with them on their 
own basis, and from their own data, he would do the same. 
Christ’s words, then, remain true, even with this new ver- 
sion of the fifteenth verse of the third chapter of Genesis. 

Neither is it easy to see why Christian theologians should 
continue to pin their faith upon the interpretation of that 
very class of Jewish teachers whom Christ, when on earth, 
charged with making the word of God of none effect by 
their traditions; the very class whom he pronounced “ blind 
leaders of the blind”; the very class to whom he uttered 
that oft-repeated “Woe unto you”; a class swift to find 
promises of a Messiah to come, and swift to reject him when 
he did come,—exegetes to be distrusted, one would think. 
To one brought up to believe in a personal devil, the flimsi- 
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ness of the basis for such belief in the Hebrew Scriptures is 
surprising. 

The foregoing considerations seem to warrant the asser- 
tion that there is not to be found in the Old Testament the 
first lineament of a New Testament devil. Yet when Christ 
came, he found an elaborate system of belief in a hierarchy 
of devils. It must, then, have originated during that period 
when both orthodox Jews and orthodox Christian theolo- 
gians concede that God had ceased to make any special com- 
munications to mankind. This belief, then, must have been 
of human origin. This origin, according to Reuss, Dean 
Stanley, Max Miiller, and others, it is not difficult to trace. 
During the Babylonish captivity, which included, at least, 
two generations, the Israelites must have got some knowl- 
edge of the dualistic religion of their conquerors. Although 
the moral discipline to whith they were subjected, the loss 
of their temple, the exile of their race, and the humiliation 
of the captivity, so purified their monotheism, and so 
increased their loyalty to Jehovah that they could not 
accept, nor believe in, the Persian Ahriman, yet the He- 
brew mind became familiar with the idea of an evil entity 
antagonistic to all goodness. A germ seems to have been 
implanted which found subsequent development in rabbini- 
cal teaching. The rabbis appear to have taken the Satan of 
the Old Testament, attached to him certain features and 
characteristics in common with the Persian Ahriman, and 
thus to have developed the Satan of the New Testament. 

Says Reuss, Vol. I., p. 75, “ This idea [of Satan], which 
appeared in [Hebrew] Scripture only as a poetic fiction, 
though it might have its roots in the beliefs of the people, 
was, in its turn, the commencement of a very important 
chapter in Jewish theology. It combined with a notion of a 
principle of evil as recognized in dualism; and this combina- 
tion, always kept subordinate to the monotheistic theory, 
finally produced the idea of the devil, which soon became 
one of those most popularly received among the Jews, and 
thus, in spite of its metaphysical origin, sank to the level of a 
vulgar superstition.” 
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Then, again, after the Hebrew canon was translated into 
Greek, about 300 B.C., thus giving Jewish ideas currency 
among Hellenistic people, a large number of apochryphal 
writers sprang up who greatly contributed to this diabolical 
development. The apocryphal book of Wisdom is believed 
by Dean Stanley to have been written by an Alexandrian 
sage, in the second century before Christ. In this book, 
Chap. ii., verse 24, it is put in writing for the first time, that 
“through envy of the devil came death into the world.” It 
was a favorite way with these apocryphal writers to assume 
the name of some Old Testament saint or hero, make him do 
the talking, and put into his mouth whatever the writer 

| wished to have said. One of these writers assumed the 

| name of Enoch, the seventh from Adam, of whom the Old 
Testament record is, “He walked with God, and was not, 
for God took him,” which is generally understood to mean 
that he was removed from earth without physical death,—a 
very convenient medium for an apocryphal writer to send 
into any world, make to see anything, and make to say any- 
thing ; for nobody could dispute him. Accordingly, Enoch 
is taken by a celestial escort through Paradise, and made to 
witness the fall of certain angels. That fall, according to 
Dean Stanley, has not a shadow of resemblance to the fall 
in Milton’s Paradise Lost, but does resemble the fall in 
Byron’s “ Heaven and Earth.” It consisted in preferring to 
take human wives and live on earth, rather than retain 
“their first estate.” In Genesis vi., 2, it is said “that the 
sons of God saw the daughters of men that they were fair ; 
and they took them wives of all which they chose.” The 
orthodox interpretation of this verse is, that the pious 
descendants of Seth intermarried with the impious descend- 
ants of Cain. The author of the book of Enoch conceived 
that the sons of God meant angels. The whole theory of 
“fallen angels” rests on no other basis than this absurd 
exegesis, and the poetic conceptions of John Milton, as will 
farther appear. This book of Enoch was written by a 
genius. Dean Stanley calls it the Diviné Comedia of its 
period. It seems to have created a sensation when first 
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written, and is quoted by the early Fathers. It then disap- 
peared for centuries, and was supposed to be irrecoverably 
lost. In 1773, an English traveller named Bruce found an 
Ethiopic version of it in Abyssinia. He took it to England, 
and in 1821 an English version was made by an Eng- 
lish bishop (Chambers’ Encyclopedia). It then appeared 
that the second Epistle of Peter and the Epistle of Jude had 
quoted almost verbatim from this book, about the “angels 
that kept not their first estate, but are reserved in chains, 
under darkness, to the judgment of the great day.” It has 
also been found that the Epistle of Jude makes another 
apocryphal book called the Assumption of Moses, its author- 
ity when it says (verse 9), “ Michael, the archangel, when he 
disputed with the devil about the body of Moses, durst not 
bring against him a railing accusation, but said, The Lord 
rebuke thee.” (Thayer’s Theology, p. 404.) In Deuteronomy 
xxxiv., 6, it is said the Lord buried Moses and no man 
knoweth of his sepulchre unto this day. The author of the 
Assumption of Moses seems to have thought this too sum- 
mary a disposal of the body of the first leader and prophet 
of Israel. So he sends an archangel to superintend the 
funeral ceremonies. While Michael is thus engaged, a devil 
puts in an appearance, and tells him that Moses is not 
entitled to honorable burial, because he once murdered an 
Egyptian. A dispute arises, and Michael falls back on his 
dignity. 

These quotations are made without introduction or ex- 
planation, as if the readers for whom the epistles were 
intended were familiar with the books and the stories. It is 
supposed that these quotations were made, not by way of 
indorsing the canonicity of the books, or the truthfulness of 
the stories, but by way of illustrating the doctrine or duty 
under consideration in the epistles; just as a modern relig- 
ious writer may allude to a scene or character in Shake- 
speare, to “ point a moral or adorn a tale.” 

With respect to the doctrine of fallen angels, Dean Stanley 
(in Jewish Church, Vol. III., p. 184, Note) says, “ The only 
passages [of Scripture] which would appear to indicate the 
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fall of angels are II. Peter ii. 4, and Jude 6,” —both 
quoted from the book of Enoch, as we have shown. 

Reuss (Vol. IL. p. 422) writes of “the very common 
inconsistency of speaking of the devil as a fallen angel. It 
is, indeed, strange blindness not to perceive that this hack- 
neyed formula, so far from explaining the origin of evil, only 
renders any explanation of it impossible.” Rev. Alfred 
Barry, of the English Church, Principal of Cheltenham Col- 
lege (in Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, article, “Satan”’), 
“conjectures” that Satan is a fallen angel, but virtually 
concedes that there is no solid foundation for this conjecture, 
between Bible covers. He admits that Satan cannot be one 
of the fallen angels spoken of by Peter and Jude, because 
the latter are represented as “confined in chains, under 
darkness,” whereas the former is represented as having the 
largest liberty, “going about as a roaring lion.” 

We have, then, the origin of a belief in devils accounted 
for in a way which furnishes no proof of their reality. 

When Christ came, he found this belief universal among 
the Jews, except the small sect of the Sadducees. He seems 
never to have combated that belief. Did he share in it? 
The evangelists seem to take for granted that he did, and 
have recorded a few passages which, at first view, would 
seem to affirm this idea. Yet we cannot think that he did, 
and that for several reasons. His failure to combat the 
belief does not prove that he shared init. He found little 
but erroneous beliefs in morals, in religion, in Church, and 
in State, yet he spent very little time in combating intel- 
lectual error. It would be presumptuous to dogmatize as to 
his reasons for this forbearance, but it is certain that his 
ministry was to last only three years or less, and although 
the ability of Divine power to correct human beliefs may 
be unlimited in itself, the capacity of inveterate human 
beliefs and prejudices for being corrected is extremely lim- 
ited. From the nature of the human mind, this can only be 
done, permanently and usefully, apart from miraculous illu- 
mination, by a process of reflection, education, and growth, 
—the work of time. Even willing learners were “slow of 
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heart to believe” what he told them, and not till after his 
resurrection did they begin to comprehend much that he 
had said. For a period indefinitely longer did they expect 
Christ to establish an earthly sovereignty, although he had 
so often told them that his “kingdom was not of this 
world.” 

Besides, some one has said that Christ did not come so 
much to change the beliefs of men as to change the men 
themselves; not so much to teach new doctrines as to 
inspire a new life; and that Christianity is a life and nota 
theology. Certain it is that his method was, not to attack 
human beliefs and prejudices directly, and thus provoke 
intellectual combativeness, except when contending with 
malignant opponents, but to put in the grain of mustard- 
seed and leave it to grow, to put in the leaven and leave 
the centuries and decades of centuries to leaven the whole 
lump. 

Again, a careful perusal of the evangelists shows that 
Christ had comparatively little to say about devils except 
when combating malignant Scribes and Pharisees. When 
they charge him with having a devil, and when they accuse 
him of casting out devils by Beelzebub, he meets them on 
their own ground, and confutes them in their own phrase- 
ology. But when he is asked by his disciples to explain a 
parable, and when he is giving his inmost thought in the 
privacy of retirement, he tells them that “from within, out 
of the heart of men, proceed evil thoughts, adulteries, forni- 
cations, murders, thefts, covetousness, wickedness, deceit, 
lasciviousness, an evil eye, blasphemy, pride, foolishness,- 
all these evil things come from within.” (Mark vii., 17, 21, 22.) 
After the Pharisees had charged him with casting out devils 
through the prince of the devils, and Christ had warned 
them against the most aggravated of all sins, that which 
“hath never forgiveness,” he tells them that “out of the 
abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh,” that “ the evil 
man, out of the evil treasure of his heart, bringeth forth that 
which is evil.” (Matthew xii., 34, 35.) Herein Christ seems 
to account for all human wickedness, the unpardonable sin 
included, without the agency of any devil. 
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In the next place, if there was anything new and peculiar 
in the teaching of Christ, it was the Fatherhood of God. 
“Our Father who art in heaven” was never said by any- 
body before him, so far as we know. How he could use that 
language and teach that doctrine while, at the same time, he 
believed and knew that that Father had created, and let 
loose, demons whose “ being’s end and aim” seems tempta- 
tion, deception, seduction, perdition, among children already 
fearfully exposed to sin by their own natures and environ- 
ments, is a question hardly admitting of a satisfactory 
answer. 

Finally, Christ once said to his apostles, “Have not I 


chosen you twelve, and one of you is adevil?” In this ~° 


instance, he certainly applied that epithet to the human 
wickedness of a human being, and to nothing else. If once, 
why not always, when he used the word devil, or Satan, of 
his own choice, and not because dictated by his opponents ? 

The foregoing considerations would seem to show that 
whenever Christ used language apparently implying the 
existence of devils, he did so in conformity with the theo- 
logical phraseology of the times, and not by way of express- 
ing his own belief. 

The apostles and New Testament writers speak of these 
malignant beings in so many connections, so many applica- 
tions, and with such seeming earnestness, that their belief 
cannot be doubted. They believed in devils before they 
believed in Christ. Yet we think every one of them has 
accounted, directly or indirectly, for all human wickedness, 
without the agency of devils. St. Paul uses a more diversi- 
fied and elevated phraseology with respect to them than any 
other New Testament writer, because of his higher Jewish 
culture. But when he is least rhetorical and most logical, 
when he is expressing, not what he learned from Gamaliel, 
but what he learned from Christ, he ascribes all human 
depravity to “the carnal mind, which is enmity against 
God; not subject to the law of God, neither indeed can be.” 

In his own religious experience, he complains of “a law 
in his members warring against the law of his mind, and 
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bringing him into captivity to the law of sin and death,’— 
all that the devil is ever charged with doing, and leaving 
nothing for him to do. St. James says, “ Resist the devil 
and he will flee from you.” In the same short epistle, he 
says, “ Every man is tempted when he is drawn away by his 
own lust, and enticed. Then when lust hath conceived, it 
bringeth forth sin; and sin, when it is finished, bringeth 
forth death.” Herein, too, we have all that the devil is 
ever charged with doing, and yet it all gets done without 
him. Is he not a superfluity which theology can spare? 

It is worthy of remark that Satan and the Serpent were 
never identified till after Jewish rabbis began their theologi- 
cal speculations and their cabalistic interpretations. The 
Apocalypse is the only canonical book in which Satan is 
called “that old Serpent.” This book, except the first three 
chapters and a part of the last, is confessedly symbolical ; 
but what is symbolized, hardly any two interpreters agree. 
The only point on which they approach unanimity is, that 
all the diabolical phraseology denotes the persecuting secular 
power. The writer must needs use descriptive terms which 
the Christian Church would understand and the Roman 
government would not. This book, therefore, fails to fur- 
nish any reliable basis for argument on either side of the 
question at issue. 

It is no more strange that the apostles, New Testament 
writers, and the Church after them, should be allowed to 
cherish an erroneous belief with respect to the existence and 
agency of evil spirits than that they should be allowed to 
do the same thing in respect to the speedy second coming of 
Christ. That they did expect to see Christ coming in the 
clouds of heaven with hosts of angels and the sound of a 
trumpet, and to see the dead raised and be themselves 
caught up to meet the Lord in the air, is patent from many 
a page in the Epistles and the Apocalypse. It is true that 
when the Thessalonians became unduly excited on the sub- 
ject, Paul wrote them that “that time would not come, 
except there come a falling away first,” and Antichrist be 


revealed. (II. Thessalonians ii.) But it is also true that 
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John wrote, some thirty years later, to all the churches, 
“Little children, it is the last time: and as ye have heard 
that Antichrist shall come, even now are there many Anti- 
christs; whereby we know it is the last time.” (1. John ii., 18.) 

The existence of an archfiend, if there be one, so far from 
solving the great problem of moral evil, only complicates 
and aggravates it. If man could not sin without an extra- 
neous tempter, much less, one would think, could an angel 
“greater in power and might.” The fall of an angel with- 
out a tempter is more inexplicable than the fall of man 
without a tempter. To suppose a tempter back of the 
angel is to suppose a series of tempters, and this involves a 
tempter before the first tempter. Temptation must be inci- 
dent to probation, and possibly it matters not from what 
source the requisite degree of it comes. 

But when we consider the fearful odds under which 
human probation begins, apart from diabolical agency; the 
hold which the material world gets upon the senses before 
reason and conscience are much developed; inherited evil 
propensities; neglected or misdirected education; the force 
of wickea example; the thousand and one pernicious influ- 
ences pouring in upon the soul from all quarters; the feeble- 
ness of the intellect to take in and appreciate the motives to 
right action,—who can contemplate without dismay the terri- 
ble climax of a host of supernatural, malignant, unseen, and 
unsuspected beings, allowed free access to the human soul, 
and bent on its perdition? What ingenuous mind, unper- 
verted and unblunted by life-long dogmatic teaching, can 
believe all this, and yet say with all the sincerity and 
earnestness of child-like devotion, ‘Our Father who art in 
heaven” ? 

Lewis J. DUDLEY. 
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STYLE IN SERMON-WRITING. 
(CONCLUDED. ) 


But to leave this portion of the subject; what seems to 
me, perhaps, the most serious evil in the modern discourse 
of the pulpit is the abstract style. It is very generally em- 
ployed, and seems almost universal. It is, however, formal, 
colorless, and cold. It is not the way in which people usu- 
ally talk with one another; one who should adopt it in 
private life would be pronounced unnatural and stilted. We 
find it in some novels, the writers of which have little skill 
in making their characters talk according to the language of 
people’s homes and of society. Private conversation is usu- 
ally spirited. It is full of pictures, even if of small ones. 
Its style is graphic. Its words are full of associations; and 
when a hearer comes from his home, on a Sunday morning, 
from talk with his wife and children, or with the friend who 
has overtaken him on his way to church, he is hardly pre- 
pared to pass away from the natural and spirited conversa- 
tion in which he has been engaged, into the formal, and the 
supposed elevated style of public discourse. It is true, that 
some persons, of scholarly habits of mind, may be habituated 
to discussing one with another subjects of abstract thought ; 
and their language in such discussion may be formal, color- 
less, and bookish, yet wholly sufficient for one another’s com- 
prehension. But our congregations are not made up of 
scholarly people; neither is the scholar’s style of conversa- 
tion and of writing to be held in any way superior on account 
of its abstractness, or its bookishness. 

It is true the abstract style may be thought to be more 
condensed than that which speaks more of men and things. 
A single abstract idea comprehends its thousand particulars ; 
and a single abstract word may express the meaning of a 
long, explanatory sentence. Yet a picturesque word, which 
presents only a single example under a general head, will 
attract and please and instruct the mind, when a word of 
abstract significance would make but little impression. To 
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put one’s hand to the plough and look back; to let the dead 
bury their dead; to see the city set upon a hill, which can- 
not be hid; to hear, Behold I stand at the door and knock,— 
who can tell how much is put into these figures of speech? 
These, too, are condensed ; and abstraction could do no more. 
When Nathan said, “ Thou art the man,” there was no need 
of some abstract discussion of the authority of the conscience 
within. Abstract terms and abstract discussions appeal little 
to the imagination; and everybody is imaginative, from the 
little child that makes a horse out of a chair, and urges it 
with a cluck or a stroke, to the scholar who weeps over the 
personations of a Booth or a Garrick on the stage ; and every 
one likes to have the airy world witisin him peopled with beings 
that never were, or of whom he has only heard. It seems 
better to speak of a good man than to speak of goodness. 
And if, in some narrative of a good man’s life, we dwell upon 
a few particulars, tell of deeds done or sacrifices made by 
him, or repeat expressions he may have used, the story may 
be no longer in telling than our general endeavor to show 
in what goodness at large consists, and what rewards at last 
it may receive. The human mind generalizes for itself, and 
often does not want its work of generalizing done by another. 
It loves Abraham and Isaac and Jacob. It is interested no 
less in Paul sitting down soberly in the sail-maker’s loft, 
sewing at the tent, and earning the means by which to go and 
preach the gospel, than in hearing him from Mars Hill pro- 
claim the eternal truth. What isa sermon on “ Justification 
by Faith,” with many definitions however clear; and what 
are all labored discussions with which the discourse may 
abound, unless we are led to travel up the mountain’s side 
with the father and his boy, and hear the talk between them, 
and see the hand with knife outstretched, the angel-presence 
that forbids the sacrifice, and the ram that served for a victim, 
and the tears and gladness and glory on the face of the 
patriarch ? 

But religion, as at present illustrated, abounds in general 
and abstract ideas. The name itself is abstract; and it is a 
singular circumstance that it is never used in the New Tes- 
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tament with a general application, except twice in the Epis- 
tle to James, in both of which instances it is a mistranslation 
for “ worship,” or forms of worship,—a much more picturesque 
and comprehensible idea. What are such terms as “regen- 
eration,” “conversion,” * faith,” “salvation,” but abstract 
terms, meaning much indeed in a small compass, but admit- 
ting of a great variety of definitions, the one intended defini- 
tion of which the hearer on any particular occasion may be 
slow to catch? A great many philosophical terms are fre- 
quent in the pulpit, and they may express very clearly the 
meaning of the preacher to those who are habituated to the 
use of them; but how many persons in our rural congrega- 
tions, or how many busy tradesmen or clerks with their 
wives and daughters in a city congregation, get very clear 
ideas, when a preacher talks about “subjective and objec- 
tive truths”? Possibly no one could, in the pulpit, have 
expressed Mr. Tyndall’s idea better than he did in his lec- 
ture at Belfast, that “ abandoning all disguise, the confession 
that I feel bound to make before you is, that I prolong the 
vision backward across the boundary of the experimental 
evidence, and diszern in that matter, which we in our igno- 
rance, notwithstanding our professed reverence for the Crea- 
tor, have hitherto covered with opprobrium, the promise and 
potency of every form and quality of life;” but if he had 
used in the pulpit the language in which he expressed his 
idea, is it not probable that a common congregation would 
have carried away a very inadequate conception of his mean- 
ing ? 

About some abstract ideas, it is comparatively easy to talk. 
There is no possibility of avoiding some presentation and 
some discussion of them. It would be difficult to say at 
how early a year of the infant’s life its mind gets to be full 
of them; but they are of all degrees of subtility, and some 
are more comprehensible than others. Preachers are stu- 
dents of abstract ideas; they are readers of books of deep 
and subtile thought; no wonder that they carry into their 
public addresses the style of writing with which they are 
most familiar. I cannot but think, however, that the style 
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sometimes is unnecessarily, wilfully adopted. It gives to a 
discourse an air of greater depth of thought than others are 
accustomed to. But while it expresses itself oft in general 
statements, apparently or really of great truth, the brief, 
condensed expression is often so full of meaning, and admits 
of so many developments and applications, that the reader 
cannot tell, in the rapid flow of words and thoughts, whether 
the general and abstract expression is altogether and always 
true. The attempt to pack a great amount of discourse into 
a single sentence might answer well, if we were addressing 
people of the quickest apprehension and profoundest under- 
standing, and if we were expressing thoughts worthy of so 
much condensation. But, to continue the figure, what is the 
propriety of packing a sentence so tightly that the hearer 
cannot get out the thought we bid him take? Or what is the 
use of packing close, when we presume that our chest is full 
of jewels, each one of which we desire to have admired and 
valued ? 

If I may illustrate my meaning of what I conceive to be 
an error in the prevailing style of writing sermons, I would 
offer what I suppose would not be held to be inappropriate 
in the pulpit, as an abstract account of the story of the Good 
Samaritan; or,if we are habitually impressed with the sweet- 
ness and purity of the language in which that story is told 
in the New Testament, and by the simplicity with which its 
various facts are presented, and so we can scarcely conceive 
that a sermonizer would attempt to improve upon it, would 
the following account, in-general terms, be considered as of 
an unusual style of writing, if the story were now to be told 
for the first time? For instance :— 

On a certain occasion the inquiry was made of Jesus Christ 
concerning the principles of everlasting salvation. He re- 
ferred the inquirer to the familiar commandments of absolute 
love towards the Divine Being, and of unselfish love toward 
man. The inquirer was well acquainted with the verbal ex- 
pression of those obligations, and perhaps felt his conscience 
moved with the sense of having neglected at least the latter 
of the two injunctions. He professed some ignorance, there- 
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fore, concerning the classes of men to whom his love was 
due. In the continued discussion of the principles of unsel- 
fish love, Jesus has shown how easy it is for people to limit 
their kindly regards to persons of station, manners, or relig- 
ion like their own. Ecclesiastical dignity would hardly 
notice the suffering poor. A more humble rank in society 
might bring its occupant into some nearer sympathy with 
others. But if we desire to find the truest sense of human 
relationships, we shall often discover it in persons who have 
no recognized standing in society, — who, by reason of birth or 
religious denomination, are held to be worthy only of popu- 
lar disesteem or dislike. 

And I would ask the reader, who has been always im- 
pressed with the language of the New Testament in general, 
and is accustomed to the present prevailing style of writing, 
if the following translation of the same story of the Good 
Samaritan is an unfair representation of much that would be 
acceptable in the pulpit at the present day? And again I 
would say, if we are painfully or ludicrously impressed by 
the stilted style in which the story now appears, when we 
compare it with the familiar account in Luke’s gospel and 
King James’s translation, is the story as I now present it a 
caricature of the style in which an incident of the present 
day would be acceptably told ? 

[ Translation of the story of the Good Samaritan into the 
usual style of book and of public discourse. ] 

In the course of the ministry of Jesus Christ, he was ac- 
costed in some public assembly by an individual, a gentle- 
man devoted to the stuily of the Law, who professed a desire 
to learn the views of Jesus upon final salvation, and espe- 
cially to learn what duties devolved upon himself to prepare 
him for entrance into the Heavenly Kingdom. Our Master 
apparently penetrated the inmost character of the individual 
who addressed him, and saw that the motive of the address 
was insincere. The ingenious lawyer sought to entrap the 
humble teacher, and to expose him to the ridicule or con- 
tempt or animosity of the people who surrounded them. 
The reply of Jesus, however, was so made as to require the 
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lawyer to answer to his own question, by this means saving 
himself from the odium to which it was intended to expose 
him, and compelling his assailant to feel in his conscience the 
full power of the divine commandments. The reply of Jesus 
was, the Law to which you have devoted the studies of your 
life gives you sufficient instruction. What does it tell you? 
The lawyer, oppressed and convicted by this searching 
appeal, could do no less than acknowledge that the great 
commandments, which he had learned from his own sacred 
books, were the substance of all religion. “I must love God 
with all my heart,” he said, “and my neighbor as myself.” 
“Very well,” replied Jesus; “do that, and you will be 
received into the everlasting Kingdom.” But the lawyer 
had not begun the contest in order to be himself humiliated, 
nor to be awakened in his own moral nature. He endeav- 
ored, therefore, by a continuance of his attack, to shield him- 
self, and to discomfit his antagonist. He, therefore, with 
affected humility, sought further instruction, and would be 
glad to know, he said, to how large a circle of neighborly 
love his obligations were to be extended. Jesus then nar- 
rated that wonderful story, — whether a relation of facts that 
had lately transpired, or the work of his own imagination, it 
is not in our power, at this distance of time, to discover, — 
the narrative of the Good Samaritan. It was as follows :— 
A man upon his lonely journey from Jerusalem to Jericho, 
was discovered upon the road, and assaulted by highwaymen. 
They took from him such effects as he had with him, stripped 
him of his clothing, and in the struggle between him and 
them wounded him to such a degree that he was left helpless 
and nearly dead upon the road. The first person that came 
that way after the occurrence, as narrated, was a priest of 
high standing in the service of the temple. It was beneath 
his dignity to pay attention to the unsightly object which he 
saw upon the road; and he passed over with indifference to 
the other side. Shortly after, another person arrived, a 
man whose special business, like that of the priest, also was 
to serve in conducting the worship of God, and who might, 
therefore, also be supposed to have some reverence for a 
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man, the handiwork of the Creator. With something more 
of human feeling, it is supposed, than was exhibited by the 
loftier member of the hierarchy, the Levite had the grace to 
pause for a moment, and look upon the wounded man; but he 
was too hard of heart to give him help towards relieving his 
distress, or saving his life. But one of the despised or hated 
race of the Samaritans, journeying upon the same road, next 
appeared upon the scene; and when he saw the wounded 
sufferer, went to him, and, compassionating his extreme con- 
dition, raised him from the ground, put him on to the animal 
he had himself been riding, and conducted him to a near 
public house. There he remained with him over night; and, 
being compelled on the morrow to resume his journey, he 
took from his purse what might be supposed a sufficient com- 
pensation to the keeper of the house for his care and trouble, 
and other necessary expenditures, and, upon leaving, re- 
quested the host to give all needed attention to the sufferer, 
with the assurance that he should himself return upon the 
same way, and would then stop and defray all further 
charges. It was hardly necessary for the Teacher to inquire 
of the lawyer, which of the three was neighbor to this injured 
man; but as the question was propounded, the lawyer could 
do no less in answer to it than to reply, that surely the last 
of the three most properly was to be pronounced the neigh- 
bor. The conversation ended, by the very solemn injunction 
on the part of Jesus, that his interrogator should for the 
future imitate the conduct he had thus approved. 

I am not ready to say that the narratives of the New Tes- 
tament might not be improved upon. We are not now 
reading them for the first time; and, in our long-continued 
familiarity with them, we have learned, both in our own 
reading and through the discourses of others, to indulge our 
imaginations to a great extent, in seeing, with more clearness, 
the incidents narrated, and in thinking over the sentiments 
of persons who appear in them with more fulness than the 
words themselves would express. I do not doubt that some 
men of rare imaginative minds might present the stories of 
the New Testament in a wholly new and more beautiful 
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light, just as a great painter presents on canvas, perhaps, the 
husbandman sowing the seed, and Satan following him scat- 
tering tares. A thousand accessories are presented in the 
picture, which have no original in the written account,—the 
dress of the husbandman, his form bent with toil, and now 
bending as he throws the seed; his features, limbs, dress ; 
the soil and its furrows; and a few stray birds picking up 
some of the seeds as they fall from the husbandman’s hands ; 
and the whole picture of Satan, also: yet none of this con- 
tradicts the impression the parable is designed to make. 
Even in the reading of the Scriptures in the pulpit, some 
persons of rare powers of imagination, heartfulness, and ex- 
pression, will by their tones of voice, their expressions of 
feature, and by some simple and wholly untheatrical gesture, 
give a new life to an old passage, and awaken the minds of 
the congregation, as it would be difficult in any other words 
to do. Yet much of the New Testament, we admit, might, 
in similar manner, be re-written, and with great effect. The 
new writing would not be, however, by a substitution of 
longer words for short ones, words of books for words of 
conversation, or in the use of general and abstract terms in- 
stead of the more picturesque language that speaks of men 
and things. 

Nor can it be said that all ideas can be expressed in narra- 
tives appealing to the imagination. Far from it. Nor can 
it be said that discussions of abstract topics are inappropriate 
in the pulpit, or unnecessary there ; nor even that such dis- 
cussions do not necessarily make up by far the larger portion of 
the necessary address to human souls. I only urge, and this 
I would urge, that our congregations are not usually made 
up of minds used to scholarly presentations of subjects 
of religious thought; that, if we would be heard, and would 
persuade, we must write with simplicity, we must think with 
simplicity, as well as with what we may ourselves consider 
clearness and force. 

There is no deeper thought, there are none grander, than 
the thoughts of Jesus Christ. The world of thoughtful and 
believing men does not consider itself as having fathomed all 
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the meaning that may be found hidden in such expressions 
as “ Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God,” 
or “ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” A philoso- 
pher gains nothing by putting the ideas into stranger lan- 
guage; the child often understands as much of them as is 
understood by the philosopher. Is it not time that we es- 
caped from the delusion that high-flown words, abstract 
words, “dictionary words” as they are sometimes called, which 
we take great pains to learn when we are from twelve to six- 
teen years of age, are the most dignified words of serious 
discourse, and learn from the ten commandments, and the 
precepts and parables of Jesus, the way to address our fellow- 
beings ? 

It is said by some, that when we use a higher style of lan- 
guage as the appropriate style for our ideas, at last we edu- 
cate our people to the use of the same more dignified and 
appropriate style of speech. I have argued in behalf of the 
most dignified and most appropriate that can be used. But 
we, perhaps, only pervert the minds of our hearers by the 
style we often use ; and it is not our vocation to instruct our 
people in rhetoric. It is beyond our power to wait for them 
till we have made them familiar with a language foreign in 
their infancy, and with an abstractness of conception not en- 
joyed by them or instructive to them. We have a message 
to communicate. If they are born to the English language, 
we should not think of addressing them in Hebrew and 
Greek, nor in the modern tongues of French or German. 
We must talk to each man in the language in which he was 
born. If a man’s house is on fire, we tell him so in the plain- 
est terms. How is it possible for us to take the message of 
God to men, in the language, it may be, angels use in the 
courts above, or that in which Jesus Christ talked to the 
people some two thousand years since in Judea? He that is 
a master of the people’s language might ve as deep in thought 
as the profoundest thinker, as rich in illustration as the finest 
poet, as happy in choice of beautiful words, and as forcible in 
expression generally as the most eloquent, persuasive, and 
powerful of orators. 
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In regard to the beautiful simplicity of the Scriptures, it is 
so well known that it is needless to make extracts; but I 
would ask the reader to make some examination for himself. 
Consider the sweetness of the language of the Beatitudes. 
In counting ten verses of them, I find five Latin words; and 
those are words of very common use, —inherit, persecuted, 
revile, falsely, exceeding. 

In the exquisite passage of St. Paul on charity, I find four- 
teen words of Latin derivation in thirteen verses. Among 
those are “ tongues, angels, charity, faith, mountains, perfect, 
part,” which are as well known as any words of the strictest 
Saxon origin. 

The story of the Prodigal Son is told in about five hundred 
words, and out of that number only nineteen are Latin; and 
these, too, very likely, are as original in English as they 
were in Latin, and came into our tongue from some language 
spoken before the Romans became a nation. 

In the parable of the True Vine, there are only six or 
seven per cent not strictly Anglo-Saxon, and only thirty-six 
words of more than one syllable. 

Even in the 3d chapter of Romans, wherein Christ is set 
forth as a “ propitiation for our sins” only twelve per cent 
of the words are of Latin derivation. 

But to conclude: I am sorry to think that the subject of 
style in writing does not apparently receive so much atten- 
tion as students used, a number of years since, to pay to it. 
By the aid of the most ingenious science and the utmost skill 
of art, we have in fifty years brought distant places near, 
learned to communicate our wants to people farthest from 
us in a moment of time, and to transport ourselves and mate- 
rial products with wonderful rapidity; but writers and 
speakers think no science nor art is needed to bring them- 
selves and their readers and hearers into more natural and 
easy communion. But will itnot be admitted to be far from 
true, that every thinker can give by nature an adequate ex- 
pression to what is in his mind, or that thought will flow 
forth accurately at its own sweet will? The artist studies 
long the way of expression, and meditates long on each con- 
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ception before he puts his pencil to the canvas, or his 
fingers to the clay. There is no art that gives more pleasure 
to the world than that of good writing; and there are no 
materials fitter for the work of the artist, more instinct with 
beauty and majesty, more capable of impressing human 
hearts, than those mysterious combinations of sounds of hu- 
man speech, which no man invented, which are the gift of 
the wisdom and the love of God. 

EDGAR BUCKINGHAM. 


CHRIST AND THE DEMONIACS. 


In an article in this Review, some years ago, entitled 
“Socrates and Christ,” I worked out at some length the 
point that the perfection of Christ’s character, generally 
held by Christians, afforded an almost irresistible presump- 
tion in favor of the religion he founded, and that, conse- 
quently, no opposing criticism could avail much against it, 
which did not, sooner or later, show him to have been imper- 
fect and faulty in various points. 

This has been felt more than once, and almost every one 
outside of the Christian Church,— not a few, indeed, who 
still claim to be in it,— take strong ground that “ Jesus” — 
one can hear the patronizing tone in which they name him — 
had many and serious imperfections, strongly impugning his 
claim to be a model man, and utterly overthrowing any idea 
of confidential intercourse with the Divinity. My object in 
this article is to discuss how far his claim to be without 
flaw is affected by the narratives, in our present gospels, of 
his intercourse “ with them that had unclean spirits.” 

These accounts occur only in the first three gospels, and 
in the ministry of our Saviour outside Jerusalem. There is 
no mention of them in John, nor in the parts of the Synop- 
tics which take him to Judea. This is not unimportant, as 
indicating that the affliction, whatever it was, did not exist, 
or, at least, did not bear the name of demoniacal possession, 
in the capital and its neighborhood. It would not do, how- 
ever, to make too much of the point, as the learned men who 
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came down from Jerusalem to Galilee showed no doubt of 
the supernatural character of the disease. 

The incidents as told in the gospels are familiar to every 
one, and the opposing views as to the nature of the disease 
are well and candidly recapitulated in Kitto’s Cyclopedia and 
the American edition of Smith’s Bible Dictionary, which 
adds an ample set of references to authorities. It is not my 
object now either to repeat either story or to balance the the- 
ories; but solely to consider how the behavior of Christ in 
dealing with the so-called demoniacs affects the question of 
his intellectual and moral perfection. 

These unfortunate creatures were believed by the Scribes, 
the Pharisees, and the great body of those who saw our 
Saviour, to be actually under the sway of evil spirits, who had 
insinuated themselves into their bodies to work their ruin. 
This opinion would probably be shared by most Orientals 
now, as it is avowedly, at least, by the greater part of pro- 
fessed Christians, and by many persons in Christian coun- 
tries who, though renouncing Christianity as ordinarily 
understood, yet believe in spirits and their agency on man. 

On the other hand, Unitarians, and some other Christians, 
hold that the demoniacs were simply diseased,— insane or 
epileptic. This belief is probably held by many in the 
stricter Christian bodies who do not venture to avow it. It 
seems fair to inier from Acts xxiii., 8, that the Sadducees 
would hold this view. 

Now as far as language went, Christ agreed with the first 
of these parties. He not only spoke of, but to, the “ unclean 
spirits,” and according to the account received answers from 
them. Those, therefore, who are prepared to find imperfec- 
tions in him, use arguments which may be put in a kind of 
dilemma : — 

(a) The belief in possession by demons is a delusion repu- 
diated by modern science and reason. 

(b) But Jesus spoke of this possession as a fact. There- 
fore, either 

(c) Jesus was himself under a delusion, and was, there- 
fore, not the unerring being which he is asserted to be, or 
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(d) Jesus, knowing the delusion, used words which im- 
plied his assent to it, and was, therefore, a falsifier; so that 
his knowledge is saved at the expense of his morality. 

First then: the whole argument of Christ’s imperfection, 
founded on his conduct to the demoniacs, depends on the 
demoniacal possessions being a delusion. Now, however 
ready we may be to assent to this view, it never has been 
proved and never can be. I have seen too many attacks of 
epilepsy, producing dementia, with my own eyes, to be sur- 
prised at any one’s believing that, for the moment, the 
person’s ordinary intelligence had given place to another; 
and of all popular phrases descriptive of disease, the phrase 
“*one beside himself” tells the story of madness most viv 
idly. I do not believe in diabolical possession myself; but 
our proof that it is a delusion is a very slender basis for 
argument. 

Secondly: The accounts of Christ’s treatment of the 
demoniacs are inextricably twined with the accounts of his 
curing them by a controlling power never vouchsafed in the 
like degree to mortal man. It seems to me quite unwarrant- 
able to cut up the narrative so as to hold that Christ said to 
a madman, “ Hold thy peace and come out of him,” but to 
refuse, on the same evidence, to hold that the madman was 
restored. It would be much more logical to hold that the 
entire incidents of dominion and expulsion of demons were 
fictitious accretions, and that St. John gives the real life, 
which had no such encounters; but it would be fatal to 
sceptical criticism if the fourth gospel were accepted as 
more authentic than the three! Ido not see how we can ~ 
get over the belief that, if Christ did command the unclean 
spirits, that return to health and reason followed which the 
evangelists cail their obeying him; the two are inseparable 
parts of one set of incidents, all true or all false. But if the 
word actually effected the healing, Christ is raised to an 
ultra-human position at once. 

There remains the question whether Christ shared, or 
merely humored, the delusion of his time. And many of 
those who take their name from his, and preach his gospel, 
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do not think it is any derogation to the authority which they 
allow him, to say that he did share in the delusion of his 
time, and that we know better now. To this I would say 
that I cannot understand —I do not say I deny — how one 
who is under such a radical delusion as to the being he 
addresses can overcome a disease by his personal look, word, 
and effluence. If a physician cures an ague by quinine, he 
may, if he will, fancy that it has made the house of the 
ague fiend too hot to hold him. But the cure by spiritual 
authority — whether, as I believe, of a spirit more than hu- 
man, or, as Dr. Furness appears to hold, of one intensely and 
superlatively human — seems incompatible with a pure delu- 
sion as to what is dealt with. 

It is, I believe, more generally held by those who refuse 
to accept the actual possession by demons, that our Saviour 
spoke in accordance with the notions of his time, knowing 
that they were erroneous, but humoring the feelings of those 
who held them. 

It is this which is regarded by his critics as tantamount to 
falsehood and convicting him of moral obliquity, in talking 
of devils when he knew there were none. 

Now to all such critics I should like to oppose this case. 
Suppose a physician who had actually acquired vast control 
over the minds of the insane were confronted with such a 
patient as is described in the first chapter of Mark’s gospel, 
who really believed himself possessed by a devil, the physi- 
cian knowing that such is not the case. Suppose he 
addresses the madman, according to his delusion, in a voice 
of authority, directing the devil to be still, and that it has 
the effect —surely not an extraordinary one in hospital 
experience — of subduing the insane person, and inducing a 
tranquillity which is the first step toa cure. Would not a 
physician who refused to adopt this method because his 
sense of morality did not allow him to acquiesce in a delu- 
sion be regarded as insane himself? 

Now, be it observed, this supposition is parallel to Christ’s 
conduct in the great majority of the recorded cases. It was 
to the demoniac, or demon, himself that the words in sym- 
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pathy with the delusion were addressed, in nearly every 
ease. There are, however, a few occasions on which, both 
to follewers and foes, he discussed the question from their 
stand-point. The most important of these is where he sim- 
ply confuted the Pharisees by their own theories, putting 
himself for argument’s sake in their position,—a candid 
kind of logic of which his critics are not always capable. 
There remain a very few sentences in which he discussed 
the habits of demons with those who were not themselves the 
supposed victims of their agency. 

To illustrate his situation under these circumstances, let 
us extend the original supposition a little. Suppose the 
physician who has succeeded in calming the insane man’s 
delusion by humoring it finds— very far from improbable 
in many an ignorant neighborhood now —that his friends 
and neighbors, who have witnessed his power of control 
over the madman with reverential awe, are firmly persuaded 
that their friend is possessed of a devil, and assail the doctor 
with countless questions as to the theory and practice of 
exorcism. I should like to ask any physician, any moralist, 
any casuist, what law of veracity would call on the doctor 
to turn on his inquirers with an elaborate protest against 
their delusion, in terms that would simply lead them to call 
him an impious scoffer against known truths! 

But if Christ, knowing that demoniacal possession was 
imaginary, had followed the directions of his critics, and told 
his hearers the truth —according to the critics,—in what 
language would he have expressed himself? What is the 
truth that he could have told them? Are the critics them- 
selves so perfectly confident of the nature of the complaint 
that they can tell us what his language ought to have been? 
Suppose it epilepsy, would his Aramaic hearers have been 
greatly helped if he had called it imiayyc (7.€., a seizure), OF vécoe 
‘Hpax?eia, OF morbus comitialis? This criticism that, knowing 
his hearers to be under a delusion, he ought to talk to them 
in terms of modern scientific accuracy, reminds one of a 
recent suggestion that a lady who had taken a university 
course was prepared to discuss in Sanscrit the question 
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whether both sexes might properly study Greek literature in 
the same classes in our schools: a questicn which would be 
incapable of statement in classical Sanscrit. 

When Christ taught his disciples to heal a sick man on 
the Sabbath, when he put his hand on a leper, I believe he 
brought into the world a more than human, or, at least, 
more than Jewish, elevation above the prejudices of his 
time, and a like courage in trampling them. With the 
demoniacs, his business was to cure them, to restore them to 
their friends; and in one case, which looks very like epi- 
lepsy, to give his followers some hint into the exaltation of 
character without which a spirit of authority was impossible. 
(Matthew xvii. 21.) It may be asserted that if he once 
combated the delusion of demoniac possession, he would 
never have had another case of insanity or epilepsy to heal. 

One case of his dealing with these unfortunate beings 
deserves special mention. I mean that which is stated to 
have resulted in the destruction of private property and the 
lives of innocent animals. Unquestionably, the Gerasenes 
at the time thought the restoration to sanity of two mad- 
men dearly purchased by the loss of an unclean and for- 
bidden herd. But the point I desire to emphasize is this: if 
the herd of swine really did perish by something beside a 
mere accident, it was in virtue of a command or permission 
of Christ. If he is to be blamed for their destruction at all, 
he is blamed for a miraculous act.—for he caused their 
destruction in no ordinary way. His. critics have no right 
in this case to accuse him of inhuman cruelty, unless they 
are prepared to allow him superhuman power. 

To recapitulate my argument then: it is alleged that 
Christ, by adopting the popular phraseology about demo- 
niacs, either ignorantly accepted, or disingenuously humored, 
a known delusion. I reply: — 

1. The evidence that he accepted the false idea of the 
disease is inseparable from that that he miraculously healed 
it,—an exaltation more than equal.to any possible depres- 
sion of his character. 

2. It is not, and cannot be, proved that there was any 
delusion in the case. 
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3. Allowing the delusion, and that he saw through it, we 
must think he acted on the highest standard that an honor- 
able physician would prescribe to himself in a like case. 

4. Our modern scientific associations and language blind 
us to the impossibility of his using language which would 
have removed the delusion in his hearers’ mind. 

My conclusion is that our Saviour’s behavior to the 
demoniacs does not affect the perfection of his nature. 

WILLIAM EVERETT. 


THE NATURAL MEANING OF THE WORD 
“OUGHT.” 


There is no word more familiarly used than the word 
Ought. No word is better understood; and yet there is, 
perhaps, no one of which the signification is more hopelessly 
confused, whenever moralists attempt to show its origin and 
proper use. The doctrine of evolution has thrown much 
light upon the questions of ethics; but the analysis of the 
word, which is the symbol of the most binding of all obliga- 
tions, is not yet so complete that one may not hope to assist 
in setting the facts of our experience in their proper order. 
Whenever that is done, the word Ought will explain itself. 

Mr. Darwin has done more than any man of our times to 
popularize the natural history of morals. But the protests 
heard from men who are not bigots show that he has not 
always used the word Ought in its natural and highest 
meaning. For the proof of the complete solution of the 
problems involved in that word will be that the scientific 
explanation will exactly fit and account for the universal 
and popular use of ethical terms. It may suggest higher 
meanings than the common usage does, but it will not 
contradict the common usage. So long as philosophers 
assert one thing, and the people say they mean another, 
there must be something less than a complete explanation. 
For when the people say “ You ought,” they have no diffi- 
culty in making themselves understood. 
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Before attempting to define the word under considera- 
tion, a brief examination of Darwin’s theory will reveal this 
discrepancy between the popular use and at least one 
formal explanation, and bring us to the point where 
further examination will be in order. 

Darwin’s theory of the evolution of the ethical constitu- 
tion of man, taken as an explanation of that which it really 
explains, is the most satisfactory suggestion yet offered. 
And that which it exactly explains is this; viz., it shows 
how men came to be what they were, when, for the first 
time, it was possible for them to be moral beings. It shows 
what causes wrought in man for the evolution of the first 
and lowest order of ethical sentiments,— those which tend 
to safety and comfort. After that it ceases to be an expla- 
nation, because it omits the higher meanings of moral obliga- 
tion. According to this theory, when the human animal 
begins to be a man he has true instincts of the social order. 
In the long and fierce struggle for existence which preceded 
his emergence from the mass of the brute creation, as a 
being of a higher order, the necessities of his condition had 
eliminated those who would not cling to one another, love one 
another, and fight for one another. When Reason first reviews 
the forces at her command, she finds in man certain social 
impulses, which have come she does not know whence, which 
work by a law that she cannot explain, but which have the 
force of a law of Nature. They are so strong that to be cut 
off from one’s fellows is the most terrible punishment we 
can imagine. By reflection one learns that this permanent 
social instinct tends to safety and happiness. But fierce and 
imperative transient desires war against the permanent and 
beneficent social impulse. Therefore one learns to control 
the cravings of hunger, thirst, wrath, lust, and whatever 
outbreak of his sensual nature tends to disturb the harmony 
in which he must live with his fellows if he is to live at all. 
In this struggle the beginnings of virtue appear. 

Up to this point Darwin’s theory seems to be impregnable. 
But if human progress should go on without interruption, 
according to this law, the state of society and the kind of 
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morals which would be the result would probably lack 
some of the elements which are now connoted by the word 
Ought in its higher uses. In time, a community of men and 
women obeying the social impulse, until it became a fixed 
and unchangeable instinct, would so adjust their relations 
that there would be a stable equilibrium of forces, and the 
community would be at peace. There are indications that 
many thousands of years ago, in Egypt and on the plains of 
Central Asia, there were nations who lived so long in a 
state of unbroken tranquillity that even the names of wild 
beasts and weapons of war dropped from their vocabularies. 
This theory will account for such an episode in the history 
of man. It will account also for such Islands of the Blessed 
as Wallace found in the secluded recesses of the Malay 
Archipelago. It accounts for the paradise which the “ Mu- 
tineers of the Bounty” and a band of savages made for 
themselves at Pitcairn’s Island. After they had passed 
through the first stage of mutual hatred and destruction, in 
which seven out of nine mutineers and all the savage men 
were murdered, the survivors, with the women and children, 
settled down to peace. Those who could not live together 
in peace killed each other. Then, during fifty years of 
absolute seclusion from the world, the survivors shook 
themselves into stable moral equilibrium. 

The moral conceptions of such a-people will be found to 
answer very accurately to the definitions of Darwin. What- 
ever tends to perpetuate this monotone of bliss will be 
promptly and instinctively done, with no care or question 
whether it be right or wrong by any higher standard than 
this one of social stability and prosperity. The queen bees 
kill their fertile daughters. The unmarried females kill 
their unproductive brother drones. Under like conditions 
men and women would do the same, with no thought of 
wrong-doing, because the social instinct tends not to right- 
eousness, but to safety and comfort. 

Now this social instinct has its place and function; but in 
morals it has not the highest function. In a community 
where it is the highest law, a righteous man would instantly 
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incur deadly peril. With his higher law and his higher 
ideal, he brings not more peace, but a sword. He intro- 
duces discord; he destroys the equilibrium of social forces. 
The time for him is not ripe. The most dangerous man in 
any community, so far as peace is concerned, is a man who 
has convictions of duty, and is willing to suffer for them and 
to allow others to suffer for them. The common practice 
hitherto, and on Darwin’s theory strictly carried out the justi- 
fiable practice, has always been to put such men to death to 
save the peace of the community. The righteous man, with 
a higher ideal, who wars against the permanent social im- 
pulse of the community, is suppressed, just as the transient 
warring impulses of the individual are, and for precisely the 
same reason. In brief, then, the social instinct, acting as 
the leading impulse, is competent to evolve a social state so 
fixed and permanent that without painstaking or conflict 
one can have ample protection in the enjoyment of life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, so far as they depend 
upon external, physical, and social relations, and are compati- 
ble with the predominant desires of the community to which 
he belongs. But this does not cover all the possible sugges- 
tions of the word Ought, and therefore cannot be a complete 
explanation. In this case, as in many others, we find that 
the problems of ethics have been made needlessly difficult by 
confounding the different senses of the word Ought, and dis- 
regarding the plain fact of experience, that it is not exclusively 
used to express moral relations, or to point out moral obliga- 
tions. It has its natural, common, and varied meanings, 
which often do not even suggest that which in common use 
we call a “duty”; eg., Darwin says, “ We hardly use the 
word ought in a metaphorical sense when we say hounds 
ought to hunt, pointers to point, and retrievers to retrieve 
their game. If they fail thus to act, they fail in their duty 
and act wrongly.” This statement is not only true, but it 
is true in the popular use of the word. Men constantly use 
the word in precisely this sense, which is not at all meta- 
phorical. And yet to such a case, stated as parallel with the 
higher exhibitions of morality, the average common sense 
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instantly takes exception. ‘We cannot tell what is wrong 
in the definition,” unlearned men might say, “ but that is not 
what we mean when we talk about the law of moral obliga- 
tion.”” The defect in the statement seems to be that a word 
which may be used indifferently to express moral or non- 
moral meanings is used in a moral sense to distinguish a non- 
moral relation. The word applies, but the sense does not. 
Some attention given to this point may help to clear our 
ideas and define our definitions. 

The Ought of common speech always implies an inequality 
between the actual condition, function, or relations of some 
person or thing and certain other better or best condition, 
function, or relations of that person or thing. When we can 
use the sign of equality between the terms which describe 
the actual and those which denote the ideal, or best con- 
ceivable, there is no room for the word Ought. When we 
can use the sign of inequality between the two terms, the 
relations are wrong and something ought to be done. Some- 
thing is owed or ought. When we use the sign of equality 
the relations are right. No duty is suggested nor any cen- 
sure implied. This equation is made quite as freely in the 
case of things, where moral judgments are absolutely out of 
the question, as in the cases of persons, where the highest 
moral problems are involved, with this difference: in the 
case of things no duty is suggested; eg., a billiard-ball 
ought to be round, smooth, elastic, tough, having the centre 
of gravity at the intersection of its diameters. Let this 
description of the perfect or ideal billiard-ball be made one 
term of the equation; let the other term be a description of 
various kinds of balls, and we should condemn, with strong 
feelings of dissatisfaction, wooden, glass, rubber, and compo- 
sition balls, because compared with the ideal they are imper- 
fect in some particular, and not what they ought to be. But 
if the ivory ball furnish the second term of the equation, we 
experience a feeling of satisfaction in finding it to be what a 
billiard-ball ought to be. And yet nothing has been sug- 
gested which can be called a moral relation, although there 
is a slight hint of its possibility. 
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In the case of the pointer and the hound, the use of the 
same terms involves a definite approach towards moral ideas. 
For in the case of things the ought expresses no necessity 
for action on their part in order to reduce the discrepancy 
between the actual and the ideal. But the dog can do 
something. Therefore if he refuses to fulfil the function 
which we call his duty we blame him. If the retriever eats 
his bird he is punished, because he can be taught to know 
better. But in this case, the slight suspicion of a moral 
relation between the dog and his master is probably imported 
from the consciousness of the master, who knows that if he 
were in the dog’s place and should act as the dog does he 
would be blamable. When one thinks of the relations 
between two dogs, the suggestion of moral obligation com- 
monly disappears. 

These illustrations will certainly suffice to show that, 
according to common custom, the proper use of the Ought 
does not always imply a moral relation. The broad meaning 
of the word, which includes the relations of things as well 
as persons, is, that if so and so is to be, or to happen, some- 
thing else must be so and so; even when we use the word in 
regard to human beings it may have many meanings which 
are distinctly non-moral; for the meaning changes con- 
stantly to fit the ideal relation which we have in mind, and 
with which we compare the actual. Commonly the standard 
of our judgment is not exhibited; sometimes we are uncon- 
scious of it; nearly always the reason why we ought to be 
or to do is suppressed. But the sentence in which we 
express a moral judgment is never complete unless we show 
that whatever is to be, or to be done, must be, or be done, in 
order that something else may be or be done. That some- 
thing else is our standard of comparison. The Ought is 
nearly always an elliptical phrase. We say, for instance — 
implying a reason which we may not give,—one ought to 
dress more richly or more plainly, that he ought to eat more 
or to eat less, to be more polite or less ceremonious, more 
kind or more stern; that he ought not to lie, steal, or kill; 
that he ought to be honest, benevolent, just, and truthful. 
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Ought is applied in each injunction in a different sense, and 
implies a different relation existing between the man as he 
is and the man as he would be in some character which in 
each case is implied, but not specified. These certainly are 
not all moral relations. But they have this quality in com- 
mon: they all imply that in his perfect relation to the char- 
acter assigned to him at the time, and with which he is com- 
pared, the sign of equality might be placed between the 
description of the actions, manners, or state of the individual 
in question and the actions, manners, and condition which 
befit the character with which he is compared. We use the 
same terms in regard to things, to express the same relations, 
but with this important difference: we hold the man respon- 
sible, because we attribute to him a power of choice and 
action. He can estimate the quality of existing relations, 
and his agency can modify them. Therefore if they are not 
satisfactory we hold him to account. 

To recur to the case of the billiard-ball. We may say of 
a particular ball, “ This ball ought to be more smooth,” ete. 
Our dissatisfaction with it may be strong, if it is very imper- 
fect; still we do not blame the ball. But if the maker of it 
was paid the price of a perfect ball, the sense of dissatisfac- 
tion turned towards him may become intense moral reproba- 
tion, because he had entered into relations with us which 
implied the delivery of perfect work, and had the power to 
do it. The failure of the ball to meet our expectation sug- 
gests no moral judgment; the failure of the man does; and 
yet we use the ought in regard to both with perfect pro- 
priety. 

The derivation of the word and constant usage agree with 
the explanation herein offered. The ought is the owed. The 
confusion of thought manifest in the attempts to answer the 
question “Owed to whom or to what?” seems to be the 
result of an unnecessary attempt to set up an objective and 
absolute standard for obligations which are always relative 
to the mental condition and environment of the subject of 
these obligations. The conscience never dictates specific 
duties. It simply says, “ Pay what thou owest.” The rea- 
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son estimates the value of the various relations which exist 
between a man and other beings and things, and shows what 
is wanting in his being or conduct to make these relations 
perfect. Whatever is wanting in his being or conduct, that 
he owes. Conscience says, “ Pay your debts,” “ Be true to 
your obligations.” Under this definition, duties to God, 
duties to man, and duties to one’s self fall into their proper 
places, and are defined by each man’s belief as to the place 
he is fitted to fill in relation to all other beings and things. 
That is, in brief, the ideal of one’s own highest function in 
any specific relation is the standard of moral obligation to 
that man in that relation. 

With this definition in mind, it may be worth while to 
proceed to a further criticism of the statement made by 
Darwin, and also to examine the theory which is nearest of 
kin; viz., that utility is the test of morals. Darwin, perceiv- 
ing the suspicion and taint of selfishness which have always 
hung about the doctrines of utilitarianism, and intent upon 
offering an adequate and honorable solution of the problem, 
seems to push his interpretation into provinces of human 
thought and feeling where it ceases to be an explanation. 
He makes sympathy and the satisfaction of the social in- 
stincts the original elements and standards of the moral 
sense. But as instincts, the social feelings are more power- 
ful, not in high, but in low, stages of society ; and the higher 
phases of the moral life never occur until one has been 
emancipated from the blind impulses of an unreasoning 
instinct. Moreover, what he calls the “base principle of 
selfishness” has played an important part in lifting man- 
kind into the second stage of moral progress. It is when 
one perceives his power to be an individual, to act as an 
individual, to separate himself from the multitude, and raise 
himself above the common level that he becomes intellectu- 
ally a man. The selfishness which forecasts, plans, and 
calculates is an indication of a higher order of intellect 
than that which makes its adjustments in accordance with 
the limitations of any instinct or impulse, however amiable 
and beneficent. One perceives that he may gain happiness, 
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pleasure, personal gratification in many ways which do not, 
so far as he can see, tend to the advantage or to the detri- 
ment of the community. Having discharged his duty to the 
commonwealth in acting for the common safety and happi- 
ness, he is now at liberty to seek his own good in indepen- 
dent courses of action. The moment the imperious neces- 
sity of preserving society is relaxed, man finds that in the 
conflicts of savagery he has developed, not one persistent 
instinct, but two: 1. The social impulse to act with and for 
others, because it is both safe and agreeable. 2. An instinct 
quite as imperious and quite-as persistent, the impulse to 
seek his own, to get it by force, by contract, or by stratagem. 
This latter instinct is modified and restrained by the former 
until safety is secured; then it sets up for itself, and even 
rebels when the social instinct is permanently antagonistic to 
his private advantage. 

Out of the social instinct comes community of goods, com- 
munity of marriage, a homogeneous society in which all 
things are held in common, and every man is rated to be as 
good as every other. Out of the selfish instinct comes the 
law of property, the marriage of one to one, the acknowledg- 
ment of children, and distinctions of rank and caste. The 
social instinct holds all things in common for the common 
good. The impulse of individualism or selfishness segre- 
gates, selects, sets up barriers, and secures the possibility of 
attaining to unique excellence. This tyrannous communal 
instinct which levels inequalities, reduces differences, crushes 
individualism, and creates society on a dead level of safe and 
good-natured mediocrity would never have broken up into 
such virtues as spring from the love of purity, truth, justice, 
and liberty, had not the instinct of the individual rebelled 
against the tyranny of a gregarious majority. Justice springs, 
not from a voluntary concession, but from a protest and a 
demand. Liberty is not the issue of the social impulse, but 
of a resolute individual rebellion against it. After the 
necessity for cohering, comes the right to fly apart. By the 
assertion of this principle, the bee-hive morality gets its 
warning to vacate the premises. For the fertile daughters 
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and unproductive drones will claim the right to have a voice 
in the matter. When they learn what is going on, they will 
protest and combine and raise a clamor which will at last 
pierce even the deaf ears of the tyrannical majority. In 
some way, by force or by contract, men will get the right to 
seek their own advantage, and no morality will suit their 
case which does not make them a law unto themselves. But 
both the social instinct and the doctrine of utility fail to 
cover all possible cases. Darwin’s theory explains the 
reproof of conscience in the case of a man who, obeying his 
strong impulse, has acted against the interests of society; but 
it fails to account for its approval in the case of him who 
transgresses the social law to take a higher course of action. 
The doctrine of utility accounts for the reproof of conscience 
in the case of the man who neglects his own highest good in 
submission to the demands of society ; but it fails to account 
for its approval when he confers benefits upon society at his 
own cost, or sacrifices his pleasure for the sake of his integ- 
rity. Had there never been any other occasion for the use 
of the words Ought, Duty, Obligation, than that furnished by 
the social instinct or the selfish impulse, the world would 
never have looked on in surprise and admiration while some 
hero separated himself from the horde of human beings 
doing what they wanted to do because they enjoyed it, or 
found their advantage in it, and showed them the noblest 
sight the world ever saw,—a man doing that which he did 
not want to do, to his own mortal pain and peril, because it 
was right. That, certainly, is a stage above the duty of the 
pointer and the hound. 

The popular speech and the popular conception of virtue 
indicate the existence of some other standard of judgment. 
A virtue, in the vocabulary of the people, means not that 
which one does to satisfy his social instinct, transient or per- 
manent, or his own calculation of utility, however refined. 
The essence of a virtue, in the popular meaning of the term, 
which needs to be accounted for, implies, not a natural, 
instinctive, and satisfying tendency or impulse, but a cross- 
ing of natural impulse, a ruling of natural tendencies,— 
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something which costs one a struggle, and may lead him to 
accept privation and the loss for himself and for society of 
that which natural impulse would prompt them to seek. 
When the struggle ceases, and the life flows on naturally and 
easily, in accordance with the new law of action, we cease, 
by common consent, to call it a virtue. In this way all 
cultivated men and women are constantly outgrowing vir- 
tues. But something more than the crossing of a natural 
impulse to seek one’s own advantage and pleasure, or the 
advantage and pleasure of society, is necessary to constitute 
a virtue of the highest order. If one says “you ought” in 
order to get an. advantage, or, “you ought” in order to secure 
your happiness, he does not suggest anything which must be 
done; for one need not be happy unless he choose, nor work 
for his own gain unless he like. Other things consenting, 
the duty to act so that society may receive no detriment is 
an imperative obligation; but even this must give way if 
there is any question concerning the integrity of the individ- 
ual who is to act. For the ought of authority, which rises 
above the ordinary meanings of the ought which suggests 
expediency, prudential considerations, and selfish advan- 
tages, gets its sanction from the deep-seated conviction of 
mankind, that the duty of a man to be faithful to his ideal of 
the best to which he can attain, is the highest law of his life. 
The plain deliverance of the moral and common sense of 
mankind is: 1. that to seek one’s own pleasure is proper, 
but not necessary; 2. That to enhance the happiness of 
others is an important duty, but one which may be set 
aside by other considerations; but, 3. That when one has 
gained an idea of his best possibilities, he is under obligation, 
if necessary, to sacrifice every other personal interest, and 
even to put aside what would otherwise be duties, in order 
to bea man. The ought in this case, as in all others, sug- 
gests a relation between the actual being and action and the 
highest conceivable being and action. But in this case 
alone, the Ought has unvarying authority. In all other 
cases we properly say, “ you ought, etc., if you would do or 
be, etc., but you need not unless you choose.” In the case, 
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however, of the discovery of a relation between one’s actual 
condition and action and the ideal of a man, the reason not 
only says, you must do so and so if you would be a man, but 
the conscience also adds, and you have no other choice. 
That is to say, while there are countless relative duties 
which continually change their form and the stress of obliga- 
tion, there is but this one constant imperative which is the 
standard to which all other duties must conform, and by 
which they must shape themselves. The standard set up by 
the social instinct serves many a useful purpose. But it 
fails as a universal test, because an instinct is only a sum- 
ming up of all past experience. It incites one to do what 
has always been done. The instinct looks backward, the 
ideal looks forward. The instinct is an epitome of the past, 
the ideal is a prevision of the future. Utility stands be- 
tween the two, doing its useful work, counting chances, 
estimating advantages, and keeping heroes from being fools. 

There is no occasion for declaring war upon either of the 
doctrines discussed in this paper. As a general rule, he who 
acts for the happiness of all acts rightly, and he who prefers 
the useful to the useless cannot certainly be rightly blamed 
for that. Whatever tends to make men comfortable and 
happy helps them to attain to their best. But sometimes 
there are exigencies in the experience of mankind where the 
things which commonly tend to advantage and the satisfac- 
tion of laudable social impulses become a hindrance to moral 
and intellectual progress, and must be relentlessly sacrificed. 
The retriever, to do his duty, has only to surrender himself 
to his hereditary instinct, and to the training which has 
become second nature to him; while the man, in order to 
accomplish his highest destiny, as he discovers by progres- 
sive experience what are the highest traits of his own 
nature, is compelled to unlearn his past lessons, to resist his 
hereditary impulses, and to reshape his instincts. He must 
create new likings, build up new antipathies, form better 
habits, and all this to such an extent that the life of an 
ardent disciple of the moral law will be a continual warfare 
with the brute and the savage, which still hold their own 
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within him, relics of the aboriginal forces which once wholly 
ruled his nature. The virtue.of obedience to an instinct 
may characterize an unreasoning and irresponsible being. 
But in a man, virtue is the result of his conscious effort to 
take up and carry on that process of evolution which, up to 
the time when he became conscious of his own powers and 
opportunities, was carried on by forces over which he had 
no control. As he looks backward he sees some part of the 
progress from brute to man. He sees also that whatever 
was consciously done in violation of the laws which were 
producing that progress was wrong; that by it his nature 
was wrung. Looking forward, he sees before him a course 
of evolution far more grand than that which the past 
records, and comparing himself as he is with himself as he 
may ve, he accounts everything wrong which hinders himself 
or others in the attempt to attain the highest possible excel- 
lence. Whoever perceives the discrepancy between himself 
and his possibility experiences dissatisfaction which is in 
kind like that which an artist feels when his finished work 
falls far below his ideal conception, with the vast difference 
that when the artist has failed to do his work well, he has 
the consciousness that he need not do it at all if he does not 
choose, while as to his duty as a man the “must” is uncon- 
ditional. Thackeray relates his experience in trying to be 
an artist when he thought painting was his vocation. When 
he saw the finished result of his best endeavors, his comment 
was, “ What, that higgling!” If he had been contemplating 
a failure of equal magnitude in his moral relations, his ejacu- 
lation would have been much more emphatic. 

If the dog trained to hunting, and fond of it, should get 
the notion that it would be more suitable to his nature to 
stay at home, when the hunters were out, and turn the spit 
in the kitchen, that would be an idea of virtue such as never 
yet entered a dog’s mind, but which in man is commonplace. 
Many a poet, philosopher, or artist has been driven, by the 
hard necessities attendant upon a moral purpose, to forsake 
the dearest pursuits of his choice, to give up the labors for 
which he was fitted by his instincts and tastes, and to take 
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part in the rough work of the world, in order to be faithful 
to his conception of what was implied by allegiance to the 
demands of his own integrity. It is commonly one’s right 
to seek his own advantage and his own happiness; but it is 
his duty to seek his own perfection. 

This account of the word Ought includes ample space for 
all the legitimate functions of the social instinct, and for the 
desire to seek one’s own advantage. But it also indicates 
the working of a law of moral obligation which does not con- 
cern itself with any advantage, public or private, except as 
it may be incidental to all high endeavor and noble action. 
It shows how the reason and the conscience, when quickened 
by the impulses of love, take the social instinct up to a 
higher plane, and, instead of conferring upon the objects of 
affection satisfaction at any price, sometimes inflict, upon 
both the lover and the loved, pain and sorrow, in order that 
the relations which exist between them may become as per- 
fect in fact as they are in possibility. It takes the element 
of selfishness out of the idea of self-culture, because it does 
not make one’s self the object of action, and may even cause 
it to be regarded as of slight importance compared with the 
perfection of the relations into which it enters. 

The word Ought does not explain why one feels bound to 
absolute obedience to the moral law. It simply states a fact, 
that something is wanting or owed. No one has ever been 
able fully to explain the deep-seated sense of obligation 
which is expressed by the voice of conscience. No philoso- 
phy has ever been able to pierce the heart of that mystery 
which conceals the relations between the mind of a man and 
the laws of the universe. The natural history of the princi- 
ple of authority and the corresponding growth of the instinct 
of obedience may be written with some degree of accuracy. 
But why no one should feel at liberty to disregard the law 
which, being obeyed, will conduct him to the highest devel- 
opment of his nature no one can fully explain. So far as we 
can explain it by natural causes, we must attribute the 
sense of imperative obligation to the perception of the fact 
that, by the ordination of a higher power, man will find his 
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self-respect, stimulus to his highest ambition, the approval 
of his reason, and the stable elements of peace when he sets 
fidelity to his ideal nature above all other considerations ; 
and also that limits and courses are fixed for that nature: on 
one side an open way and unlimited freedom, on all other 
sides limitation, obstruction, and loss. The Ought of moral 
obligation simply declares the necessity of taking that open 
way; and the lawsof the universe enforce the obligation, 
and make the Ought imperative, by first impeding and then 
destroying the men and nations who do not conform to it. 
One here meets in its most majestic form the manifestation 
of the unseen power which rules the fortunes of the world. 
If we push our researches ever so far, the mystery of that 
presence and power must ever remain, to increase the awe 
and wonder with which men have always regarded the man- 


dates of the moral law. 
GEORGE BATCHELOR. 


RELIGION AND THEOLOGICAL SCHOLARSHIP IN 
GERMANY. 


The apprehensions awakened in some minds‘in America either 
by tokens of so-called heresy or by the treatment accorded to it, 
and the vivid anxiety of the majority of British Christians with 
respect to the relations of the Church to the State, to Popery 
open and covert, and to heresy, find a certain parallel in Germany. 
These several countries differ in government, in social order, and 
in religious traditions, but resemble each other in their prevailing 
Protestantism, and by that bond are united, it may be, in closer 
relations of thought than any other three of the great powers. 
For Russia is orthodox, and the Austrian Catholicism of to-day 
asserts privileges too similar to the “Gallican liberties” to find 
favor with Ultramontane France. 

In the last century, England led Germany in freedom of 
thought, and David Patrick has just discovered to us in Toland 
and Tindal the forerunners of the Tibingen school. And at the 
present time English scholars such as Hort, Lightfoot, and West- 
cott are held in the highest esteem in Germany. Nevertheless, 
the course of thought is now in the main with the sun. German 
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theological work is the source and the inspiration, or at least the 
leader, in the larger part of that done by the two more western 
nations. 

No American or English Protestant can therefore view with 
indifference the course of events in the German Church, and the 
movements of German theological thought, especially as reflected 
in its voluminous literature. 

If we glance for a single instant at the Church in general, we 
find not only, as has in former years been the case, a division of 
theologians into parties, but also a widely extending fermentation 
and excitement among the people, especially of the lower classes. 
It would lead us too far, to attempt to describe summarily the 
religious clans, and we shall but allude to one or two scattered 
yet significant points. 

In the present system of governmental centralization, Berlin 
seems to assume more and more a Paris-like representative posi- 
tion, and that city has been the chief scene of two late discus- 
sions. We say late, but one of them is now growing old. If a 
Scotch professor suggest historical objections to the traditional 
date of certain Old Testament books, and if a Glasgow pastor and 
an English canon suggest views concerning inspiration and con- 
cerning eternal punishment which are not found in the West- 
minster Confession or in the Thirty-Nine Articles, a Berlin 
preacher named Hossbach comes before his new congregation 
with a plain statement that the current view of Christianity, as to 
the person of Christ, miracles, and the Bible, is a false one, and 
that he will preach something more satisfactory. Hossbach has 
done little or nothing but say over what Schleiermacher said long 
ago, yet his action has caused- much commotion, reaching even 
into political circles. Not to delay over the refusal of the con- 
firming body to permit him to act as pastor for that church, 
though they will not try him for heresy; and not to enter into 
further discussion of the importance of Hossbach’s position as the 
leading one of the four (five) directors of the Berlin City Synod, 
a board of directors which Brickner persistently refuses to call 
together, it will be enough to say that the opinions of the 
preacher and his method of action are supported by quite a large 
body in the church. 

Again, the influence of the Social-Democratic party has of late 
largely increased. It is true that there are many in it who brood 
over fancied grievances and would remedy them by impracticable 
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measures, yet it also contains men earnestly bent on the removal 
of real evils. Aware of, and wishing to check by skilful assent to 
certain points, the spread of this political organization, some 
friends of the working-men endeavored to organize a Christian- 
Social Party. It may be too early to say what this party can do, 
but the prompt reply to the effort, upon the part of the Social- 
Democrats, has startled many quiet people. The Social-Demo- 
crats attended a Christian-Social meeting, and finally secured the 
possession of the stage for one of their most blatantly irreligious 
speakers, and pompously proclaimed their determination to leave 
the Prussian Church en masse. At a second meeting, called by 
the Social-Democrats, the chief speaker was again Most, a German 
Bradlaugh. Several speakers endeavored to meet his attacks 
upon religion; but not, as it would seem, with success sufficient to 
prevent numerous further declarations of desertion of the Church. 
It is said that Most, an imperial deputy, is to be prosecuted for 
certain anti-Church remarks in the speech last mentioned. 

If we turn to academic circles, the complaint of a want of the- 
ological students is heard, and the cry is echoed in the churches 
which need pastors. This depreciation in numbers is, we are per- 
suaded, not due solely to religious causes. Under the old regime, 
the ministry offered to ambitious young men, not of noble birth, 
almost the only field for the speedy attainment of visible position 
and influence. Since the campaigns of 1866, and especially of 
1870, however, the opportunity for prominence and advancement 
in the service of the State deprives the Church of one charm she 
could claim before. At the same time, the view that the ortho- 
dox religion was superstitiously credulous, has grown and lent its 
hand to the depreciation of the standing of the ministry, thus 
again repelling ambitious young men. 

Complaints of false teaching, the masses leaving the Church, 
the youth eschewing theology,— these signs may depress some 
men, but they will make many earnest thinkers rejoice. Were it 
not true in general that fermentation is to be preferred to stagna- 
tion, in this case, at least, such excitement is preferable to the 
preceding apathy and bribed or forced hypocrisy. A cancer is 
not cured by a flesh-colored plaster, or by a concealing veil. To 
be brief: If the creeds are unsatisfactory, let them be discussed 
plainly. That is better for all concerned than an unmanly, politic 
assentation. If the masses, by the fault of preachers, by their 
own fault, or by the fault of creeds, have not the least sympathy 
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with the Church, let them leave it, and let us have no more of 
this baptism, confirmation, and communion perfunctorily submit- 
ted to as a badge of citizenship. If the young men have only 
entered the ministry as a makeshift, let them now stand aside; 
a few like Leonidas are worth more than a myriad of time- 
servers. 

The German Church needs, more than anything else, to know 
what it really can call its own, and this it will perhaps only know 
wher the State gives up its hold upon it. The leader of the 
orthodox party said, more than a year ago, that he heartily wished 
the State would release the Church, but that he did not think it 
would. We believe it will; and that then, the true position, 
humanly speaking, of the various members of society being ascer- 
tained, Christian work and especially Mission work among the 
masses, as well as living, earnest preaching to the educated, will 
be reopened with the energy of real life. 

If we turn to theology, we shall find great activity. If some 
journals die, others spring up representing more distinctly the 
life of the day. It will be remembered that at Dorpat a professor 
who has served twenty-five years must either be re-elected or 
declared “emeritus”; there might well be such a rule for jour- 
nals; it might save them from lingering deaths. Yet we deplore 
the stoppage of one able newspaper exceedingly, a stoppage due 
to abnormal circumstances: we refer to Reusch’s paper, the 
Theologisches Literaturblatt, which expired because deserted by 
the Ultramontane “Infallible Pope” party. In this connection 
we may mention the new organ of that Ultramontane party, the 
Journal for Catholic Theology,* edited by the Jesuit professors, 
Wieser and Stentrup of Innsbruck, which, with 1878, begins its 
second year. It is alive quarterly; and will, we believe, have a 
real value for scholars, especially in discussing questions which 
concern Catholicism or general questions from a Catholic or 
Jesuit stand-point. In the January number, Ludwigs discusses 
“The Question as to the Moral System.” “The reasonable 
proof of the truth and exclusive propriety of the tutioristic and 
probabilistic principles in their respective spheres.” The student 
of morals and the dialectician could wish for no greater treat 
than to hear a Jesuit deal with morals before the audience of a 
modern quarterly. In this article he shows the advantages 
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and the limits of “Tutiorism,” or the choosing the safer course. 
A following article will take up Probabilism. Ludwigs’ style is 
clear and attractive. The well-known Semitic scholar, Professor 
Gustav Bickell, endeavors to prove in an instructive article that 
“Celibacy is an Apostolic Institution.” His statements as to the 
grounds taken upon this point by various Catholic scholars are of 
interest. Of course Bickell uses for his discussion the newly- 
opened sources for Syrian patristics. Professor Grisar writes 
upon “The Trial of Galileo, Historically and Legally Examined 
upon the Basis of the Newest Publications of the Official Min- 
utes.” We had occasion, personally, a number of years ago, to 
search for minutes of Galileo’s trial in a number of libraries in 
the United States; and at last, by the courtesy of Dr. Horstmann, 
if we remember the name correctly, of the Seminary of St. 
Charles Borromeo, at Philadelphia, discovered the desired point 
in an Italian or French pamphlet, in a foot-note which quoted the 
original unpublished minutes at Rome; this slight experience 
gave us an interest in the said minutes. Now they lie open to 
the public in the editions of De lEpinois and of Von Gebler. 
Professor Grisar, in a most learned and, in general, unprejudiced 
manner, summarizes and examines the whole matter. The article 
before us attends to the legal side of the case. He will touch 
upon the theological in another article. An essay by Professor 
Wieser, upon the “ Plan and Aim of Matthew’s Gospel” ; a valuable 
though brief article by Professor Bickell, on the “Chaldee Text 
of the Book of Tobit,” and several not unimportant reviews close 
this number of the journal. The price will be found to be very 
low, yet the print is clear, and this number contains two hundred 
and twenty-four pages. 

The news of Brugsch-Bey’s History of Egypt under the Pha- 
raohs,* in its new and complete German form, has doubtless 
reached most of our readers already. The very modesty of the 
author only makes his contribution to the study of Egyptian 
history the more valuable. He assures us he is a historian neither 
by calling nor by endowment, and simply puts before us what he 
has been able to reach and read from Egypt’s monuments. The 


* Brugsch-Bey, Geschichte Lgyptens unter den Pharaonen nach den Denkmiilern 
bearbeitet. Leipzig, 1877. Hinrichs. (xii., 818 pp., with two chromo-lithograph maps 
in imperial folio, and four genealogical tables in square folio.) Mark 18=$4.50. 
Bound, Mark 20= $5.00. 
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same author's Geographical Dictionary of Ancient Egypt,* con- 
taining over two thousand geographical names from the monu- 
ments of ancient Egypt will prove invaluable to those who have 
to enter into the early history of that country. The whole book 
is written in autograph in a clear hand by the author. The 
French language has been used, for the sake of Oriental scholars 
who were not familiar with German. With the last number will 
be issued an index of the Arabic, Coptic, Greek, Hebrew, and 
Latin names of the cities. And as a fruit of his desert wander- 
ings, Brugsch-Bey gives us his Journey to the Great Oasis of 
El-Khargeh in the Libyan Desert,t in which he describes the 
monuments of that oasis, and offers the results of his researches 
as to the references to oases in the Old-Egyptian inscriptions on 
stone and on papyrus. These references reach from the eleventh 
dynasty to the times of the Ptolemies and of the Roman rule. 
The author intended, during the present winter, to visit the oasis 
of Jupiter Ammon, but we have not yet learned whether he has 
been able to do so. His promised work upon the Libyan-Cau- 
casian Groups of Nations on the northern edge of the African 
Continent in the fourteenth and thirteenth centuries before our 
era, will perhaps interest the student of general history more than 
the historian proper. 

As we turn to the more strictly theological field, we may 
observe that the new edition of Herzog’s Encyclopedia t moves 
on rapidly. The first double number of the third volume, to be 
issued this week, will be out before these words are printed. On 
the Old Testament we may refer without impropriety to two 
works which we have not seen, one of which is still in manu- 
script. J. Haupt published, as a congratulatory book, fragments 
of a pre-Hieronymic Latin version of Second Samuel,§ found 
at Vienna. The gymnasium professor, Leo Ziegler, of Munich, 
writes us that he has at last succeeded in completing his work 
upon the early Latin versions. The title is to be The Latin 
Translations of the Bible before Jerome and the Itala of Augus- 


* Dictionnaire géographique de Vancienne Egypte. Leipzig (1877), J. C. Hinrichs. 
About 1200 pp. high 4to, in about twelve numbers. Each number, Mark 25=$6.25. 

+t Reise nach der grossen Oase von El-Khargeh in der libyschen Wiiste. Leipzig, 1877. 
J.C. Hinrichs. Price Mark 48=%12. Without plates, Mark 10=$2.50. 

t Herzog und Plitt, Real-Encyklopidie, Leipzig, J. C. Hinrichs. 

§ (Haupt, J.], Veteris ante-hieronymiane versionis libri II, Regum sive Samuelis 
fragmenta, Vindobonensia. Vindobonae, 1877, typis C. Geroldi filii. (22 pp. 2 photo- 
graph plates.) Not in book trade. 
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tine, with Specimens of Texts from Unedited Manuscripts. In 
this, after the most comprehensive researches and collations, 
Ziegler re-asserts his theory, which some have disputed, that 
there were several Latin translations in the early Church, and his 
theory as to the Itala-character of Augustine’s Bible, and of the 
Frisingen fragments, which are identical with it. He proves the 
multiplicity of translations from the testimony of the fathers, and 
from the fragments found in patristic citations or in manuscripts. 
And the collations show that Augustine’s text was an Itala. At 
the close he will print a few specimens of the pre-Hieronymic 
texts, especially from the Pentateuch. The importance of these 
studies to the history of the Latin versions, and thus to the study 
of the Septuagint and of the New Testament text, need not be 
urged. Perhaps Ziegler will offer us later an edition of the 
Munich manuscript of the sixth century which Tischendorf desig- 
nated by the letter q. 

Our first glance at the New Testament is one which reminds 
us instantly of the Old Testament. Professor Franz Delitzsch is 
preparing a second edition of his Hebrew New Testament. The 
first edition, 1877, printed by Ackermann and Glaser of Leipzig 
for the British and Foreign Bible Society was, as the Academy 
said, so quickly caught up by Germany that English scholars saw 
almost nothing of it. It had been Professor Delitzsch’s intention 
at one time to offer in his translation the text of the Sinaitic 
manuscript. We need not say how unfortunate this would have 
been, since the fact at once became evident to the learned 
translator upon beginning the work. He then, for the first edition, 
used in the main the text of Tischendorf’s eighth edition, supply- 
ing, however, at the desire of the Bible Society, various of the 
passages found in the received text, but omitted by Tischendorf. 
It was a great and welcome advance on the part of the Bible 
Society to print a text which was not the imperfect received 
text. 

We regret to say that Professor Delitzsch changes this for the 
second edition in a retrograde manner, at least as it seems to us. 
The Hebrew New Testament is not intended as a critical edition, 
and it can hardly be advantageous, so far as Jewish missions are 
concerned, to burden the text with various readings, even 
though to no large extent. Our hope is, however, that the revered 
author will, at least, give the variations sparingly, and only in 
cases of great importance. At the same time, this very thing, the 
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giving of different readings, will, on the other hand, lend the new 
edition fresh interest for text-critics, who will like to see side by 
side the two-fold Hebrew reading. Single parentheses ( ) will 
indicate a passage with tolerably ancient but not strong testi- 
mony; double (( )) a late addition; brackets [ ] a strongly sup- 
ported passage omitted by the received text; (*) indicates an 
important various reading. Evidently false readings of the re- 
ceived text are silently corrected. In many cases, of course, a 
difference of reading scarcely shows in the Hebrew translation. 

It were much to be wished that our clergy would take up this 
Hebrew New Testament and read it, not merely because of its 
influence upon their knowledge of Old Testament Hebrew, which 
they must get from the Old Testament itself, but chiefly because 
of the light and color it gives the New Testament. Every scholar 
knows the advantages of reading the Scriptures in different 
modern versions, and that the new mode of putting the thought, 
the suggestions lent by the words of the new language, and even 
the unfamiliarity of look in the passages read, often lead us to 
new views of texts, and to see meanings and applications previ- 
ously unthought of. This is much more the case with the 
Hebrew, since it recalls the surroundings, and, approximately, the 
very language of our Saviour. 

The name Delitzsch easily connects with that of Professor Keil, 
formerly of Dorpat, now writing as a private scholar at Leipzig. 
We have the greatest respect for the years and for the archzo- 
logical attainments of the author, but we think that it is much to 
be regretted that he has, in his Commentary on the Gospel of 
Matthew,* entered incautiously, and without due preparation, the 
field of gospel exposition and tradition. The very difficulties of 
the synoptic discussion, and the confessions of ignorance, even on 
the part of such students as Holtzmann and the learned Bernhard 
Weiss, make any rash attempt to repeat trite errors, or to make 
new ones by dogmatic solutions, nearly or quite inexcusable. 
The author’s knowledge of archeology of course serves him well. 
His observations upon the various readings will be superfluous to 
those who have Meyer. Upon the whole, the book is one either 
to be avoided, or to be laid up as a curiosity. 

We referred a moment ago to Professor Bernhard Weiss of 
Berlin. The reverse of the above book upon Matthew will be 


* Keil, C. F., Commentar iiber das Evangelium des Matthiius. Leipzig, 1877, Dirffling and 
Franke. (iv. 621 pp. 8°.) Price Mark 11l< §2.75. 
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found in Weiss’s Critical and Exegetical Handbook on the 
Gospels of Mark and Luke.* It is as fresh and learned as the 
former is antique. The book has lost nothing valuable it received 
from Meyer; but it has gained a large amount from the new 
editor, and it is now rather Weiss’s than Meyer’s. The criticism 
of the text, which formerly stood at the heads of the chapters, has 
now been put more conveniently at the foot of the page, in 
sectiéns ; and, moreover, these text-critical notes have been en- 
tirely new-wrought, and in such a masterly way as to demand 
respect, whether we agree or not with the conclusions as to indi- 
vidual readings. Much of the work in this book plays into the 
author’s former books, and is supplemented by or itself supple- 
ments them. We trust that he will also prepare a commentary 
upon John’s Gospel. 

Professor Theodor Zahn, of Kiel, writes that he is at present 
busying himself with the apocryphal history of St. John. We 
were fortunately able to send him, from Tischendorf’s papers, 
complete manuscript copies of Prochorus’s Life or Acts of John. 
It is not impossible that he may be induced, not only to publish 
the said history, but also to edit a complete Prochorus, an often- 
promised but never accomplished work of several scholars. 

Dr. Oscar Gebhardt, Professor Adolf Harnack, and Professor 
Theodor Zahn have issued a minor edition of their Works of lhe 
Apostolic Fathers, containing, in general, only the Greek text. 
The text is that of the large edition as already issued, except one 
amendment in Ignatius, and except that the text of Barnabas 
takes the form it will have in the second edition, soon to be 
issued, which is modified by the manuscript at Constantinople. 

It will be remembered that in the work just mentioned, Pro- 
fessor Zahn took charge of the editing of the letters of Ignatius. 
We now, however, owe to Professor Harnack a monograph on 
The Date of Ignatius. He shows that the decision as to the 


* Weiss, B., Kritisch Excegetisches Handbuch iiber dic Evangelien des Markus und Lukas. 
(Meyer’s Commentar). 6h edition, Géttingen, 1878, Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht. (viti. 608 
pp 8°.) Mark 8=$2.00. It should be observed that the publishers for the present offer the 


whole of M*yer’s Commentary, in the latest edition for each of the sixteen parte, for 
Mark 64=$16.00. 
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reliability of dating Ignatius’s martyrdom in Trajan’s time, de- 
pends upon the decision as to the value of Eusebius’s statements 
in his two historical works. Then he proceeds to examine the 
statements of Eusebius in respect to the bishops of Antioch and 
of Rome. A peculiarity in the lists makes it clear that the 
earlier parts of them were derived from Julius Africanus, and by 
further combinations it is finally settled, that the tradition as to 
Ignatius’s martyrdom in the time of Trajan is uncertain, and not 
very probable, and that it must be laid aside from the discussion 
as to the date of his letters. 

Those who are interested in the endeavor to explain the New 
Testament by reference to the Talmud, will do well to take up 
Wiinsche’s New Contributions to the Explanation of the Gospels 
from the Talmud and Midrash.* It is true that there is much 
that seems fanciful; and that we should not care to agree with the 
author everywhere. Nevertheless, it is a valuable addition to 
the efforts of earlier authors; as, for example, Lightfoot. In the 
same connection, it should be observed that Professor Franz 
Delitzsch still continues his Hore Hebraice et Talmudice in his 
quarterly,t and in the last number dealt with the Epistle to the 
Philippians. 

We have already seen the first proof-sheet of a new work by 
Professor Engelhardt of Dorpat upon the Christianity of Justin 
Martyr. It opens with an account of the important previous 
literature. The introduction will probably amount to a hundred 
pages. The author’s well-known acquirements in the field of 
early Church history will make the book a valuable one. 

Professor G. F. Rettig, in the Journal for Philosophy and 
Philosophical Criticism,t discusses airia in Plato’s Philebus, and 
concludes, against Zeller, that Plato held to the idea of a personal 
God, and that airia meant the Divinity, and was not coincident 
with the idea of the Good. 

Friedrich’s History of the Vatican Council will be known to 
all theologians as the Old Catholic view of that council. In the 
Archives for Catholic Canon Law, § Hergenréther attacks 
Friedrich with a savage animosity, and closes with this sentence : 
“The mildest judgment that can here be pronounced upon the 


* Wiinsche, A., Neue Beitriige zur Erliuterung der Evangelien aus Talmud und Midrasch. 
Gottingen 1878, Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht. (xi. 566 pp. 8°.) Mark 11—§2.75. 


t Zeitschrift fiir die gesammte lutherische Theo’ogie und Kirche, 1878, 2, pp. 209-215. 


+ Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie und philosophische Kritik. Neue Folge, Vol. xxii. No. 1., pp. 
1-43 


§ Archiv fiir Katholisches Kirchenrecht, i878,1. pp. 185-192. 
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author, is denoted by the word Maivera.” The delicacy of this 
compliment is only equalled by its appropriateness when properly 
understood,— understood in a sense which would, we suppose, 
have made \Hergenréther think twice before he wrote it. He 
ought to have ftaken the whole verse from Acts xxvi. 24: 
uaivy... Ta TOAAG Ce ypdupata eio waviay Tepitpérea. Friedrich’s learning 
and conception of the Vatican Council is as much too much for 
Hergenréther as Paul’s learning was for Festus. It may be 
observed that the Old Catholics do not lose heart, or despair of 
the final success of their movement. 

Dr. Jean Paul Richter has just issued two pamphlets which will 
interest, respectively, students of church architecture and students 
of church painting. In his Origin of the Western Church Edifice,* 
he discusses*the ancient house-chapel, the crypts of the cata- 
combs, the oratories above the catacombs, the apse of the funeral 
monuments (the apse was not original with Christians, but was 
found even in private heathen architecture), the monumental 
tombs of the catacombs, and the first martyr churches. In his 
Mosaics of Ravenna,t —“ A Contribution to a Critical History 
of Ancient Christian Painting,” he treats of these Mosaics in 
their Latin, Gothic, and Byzantine periods, and of their general 
value. Those ritualistically inclined, or those who are curious as 
to the grounds and reasons of various apparently semi-theatrical 
performances in church services, will find in Hasse’s Sign-Zan- 
guage of the Evangelical Lutheran Church t a mild but instruct- 
ive handbook. From the church service to the dedication of a 
regimental flag, from the sermon to the endeavor to pacify quar- 
relling spouses, from the dress of the minister to the dress of the 
pulpit, everything seems to be touched upon. The author’s 
disgust at the untruth of Raphael’s Sistine Madonna, which he 
sensibly confesses to be the most beautiful picture ever painted, 
is amusing. His book would have been four times as valuable if 
three-quarters of the subjects introduced had been rejected as 
irrelevant. 

Caspar René Grecory. 
Letpzie, Feb. 4, 1878. 


*RB'chter, J. P., Der Ursprung der abendliindischen Kirchengebiéiude nach neuen Entdeckungen 
kritisch erliutert. Mit 3 Abbildusgen. Vienna 1878, W. Braumiiller. ( (2) f., 48 pp. 8°.) 


+ Richter, J. P., Die Mosaikten von Rarenna. Beitrag zu einer kritischen Geschichte der 
altchristlichen Malerei. Mit 4 Abbildungen. Vieona 1878, W. Braumiiller. (vii. 136 pp. 8°.) 
Price Mark 5=$1.25. 


+ Hasse, H. G., Die Zeichensprache der evangelisch-lutherischen Kirche etymologisch und 
syntaktisch dargestellt. Leipzig 1877, J.C. Hinrichs. (x.216 pp. 12°.) Price Mark 2.40=$0 60. 
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EDITORS’ NOTE-BOOK. 


WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


William C. Bryant, one of the four or five foremost of all our 
American poets, died in New York on Wednesday, the twelfth of 
June, in the eighty-fourth year of his age. It is more than sixty- 
five years since Mr. Bryant first became known as the author of 
one of the most impressive and beautiful poems in the English 
language. He was born among the Berkshire mountains in No- 
vember, 1793. He entered Williams College in 1810. In 1812 he 
took an honorable dismissal and began the study of law. He 
practiced law ten years with a good degree of distinction and 
success, first at Plainfield and then in Great Barrington. During 
this period he wrote some of his finest poems. In 1823, at the 
invitation of Henry D. Sedgwick, he went to New York as an 
editor, and continued in that occupation fifty-five years. 

The patriarch of American poets, Richard H, Dana, is now living 
in Boston, more than ninety years old. He was the cousin of 
William Ellery Channing, and the brother-in-law of Washington 
Allston. He is far less widely-known than his distinguished 
compeer. But he was a man of a more creative, penetrating, 
and subtle genius than Mr. Bryant, or either of his distinguished 
relatives. The finest lectures on Shakespeare that we ever heard 
were delivered by him. For many years, in the full enjoyment 
of his faculties, he has lived a retired life, in the reverent study 
and contemplation of the greatest subjects which can engage the 
human mind, and only those who have been admitted to his per- 
sonal friendship can appreciate the finer qualities of his nature or 
his rare powers of mind. 

Mr. Bryant’s “ Thanatopsis ” at once excited his admiration and 
led to an acquaintance which ripened into a life-long friendship 
between the two great American poets. They were entirely unlike, 
and yet with qualities which enabled them to appreciate one 
another. It is delightful to find,in Mr. Dana’s preface to “The 
Idle Man,” in 1838, his hearty admiration for his friend’s poems, 
some of which had first been published in connection with his own 
writings, from which they were now tobe separated. “The poetry 
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from Mr. Bryant,” he says, “they [the public] will not lose; but 
they will find lying amongst his other beautiful and precious 
things, in the work which he not long ago gave to the world, 
But “The West Wind,” the title of the last thing which he wrote for 
me,—I must part with that too. If it had been written purposely 
to follow “ Paul Felton,” it could not have been more appropriate, 
it breathed such a calm through one, after witnessing the strug- 
gles of that man. Beautiful as it is in itself, it will never be the 
same gentle air to me anywhere else; nor will the pines give out 
that same saddening, yet soothing, murmur which they did when 
they grew by the graves of Paul and Esther. I wish they were 
growing there still.” 

The following passage from the same preface has a singular 
interest now. “I shall never forget,” says Mr. Dana, “with what 
feeling my friend Bryant, some years ago, described to me the 
effect produced upon him by his meeting, for the first time, 
Wordsworth’s Ballads. He lived, when quite young, where but 
few works of poetry were to be had, at a period, too, when Pope 
was still the great idol in the temple of art. He said that upon 
opening Wordsworth a thousand springs seemed to gush up at 
once in his heart, and the face of Nature, of a sudden, to change 
into a strange freshness and life. He had felt the sympathetic 
touch from an according mind, and you see how instantly his 
powers and affections shot over the earth and through his kind.” 

It is pleasant to read such a testimonial from the only living 
man to whom Mr. Bryant, during the last thirty years, could look 
up as in any sense his master. 

It is hardly worth our while to speak of Bryant’s poetry. It 
has entered into our school-books and been 'read and committed 
to memory with a keen sense of delight during a period of not less 
than sixty years. 


The strongest point, says the New York Tribune, in Mr. Bryant’s char- 
acter was its simplicity. This is no more true of his poems than of his 
prose writings; no more true of either than of his daily pursuits and 
habits. In winter he rose always at half-past five ; in summer from half 
an hour to an hour earlier. With little clothing on his body, he immedi- 
ately began an hour’s exercise with dumb-bells, a horizontal bar, and a 
light chair swung round the head. Sometimes he gave more than an 
hour to this exercise, but never less. When it was over, he bathed from 
head to foot. In the summer, if living at Roslyn, he usually shortened 
the exercise in the chamber and went out of doors to engage at some 
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work requiring brisk exercise, such as pruning trees or cutting wood. 
After the bath, if breakfast were not ready, he sat in his library. No 
breakfast could be plainer than his,— hominy and milk, or brown-bread, 
oatmeal, or wheaten grits, and, in the season, baked sweet apples. Buck- 
wheat cakes he did not refuse, but coffee or animal food he never took ; 
occasionally he drank chocolate, as it has no narcotic effect. After the meal 
was over, he engaged for awhile at his studies, and, if in the city, walked 
down to the Evening Post office, a distance of three miles. After three 
hours passed thus, he returned, always walking, whatever the condition 
of the streets or weather might be. If living in the country, he studied 
or read until weary, and then went into his garden to prune pear-trees, or 
walked through the woods; he seldom drove. He dined early on vegeta- 
bles with a little meat or fish. At supper he never drank tea, but was 
satisfied with bread and butter and fruit. Fruit formed a large part of 
his diet, and he ate it at almost any time without inconvenience. In the 
city, where people dine later, he only ate two meals a day. Water was 
his almost exclusive drink, though he occasionally took wine. He once 
said that he was a natural temperance man, his mind being rather con- 
fused than exhilarated by alcohol. Milton once said, however, that the 
lyric poet may drink wine and live generously; but the epic poet, he who 
shall sing of the gods, and their descent unto men, must drink water out 
of a wooden bowl. According to Milton, then, Mr. Bryant was more of 
an epic than a lyric poet, and though his verses are not of the epic order, 
no one lacking the epic spirit could have translated Homer as he did. 
Mr. Bryant retired early: in town at ten, in the country somewhat 
earlier. For several years he avoided, in the evening, every kind of 
literary occupation which tasked the faculties, such as composition, even 
to the writing of letters, because it excited his nervous system and pre- 
vented sound sleep. He never used tobacco. “I never meddle with it,” 
he said, “except to quarrel with its use. I abominate all drugs and 
narcotics, and have always carefully avoided everything which spurs 
Nature to exertions which she would not otherwise make.” 


In describing Mr. Bryant we should be glad to copy the whole 
of Dr. Bellows’ admirable address delivered at his funeral. But 
as most of our readers have already had access to it in other 


places, we must content ourselves with quoting a few of the most 
characteristic passages : — 


When we consider what Bryant’s poems have done to form the taste 
and feed the sentiment of two generations, we shall begin to estimate the 
value of his influence. And when we recall in all his writings not a 
thought or feeling that is not pure, uplifting, and reverent, we can partly 
measure the gratitude we owe to a benefactor whose geuius has conse- 
crated the woods, and fields, and brooks, and way-side flowers in a way 
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intelligible to plainer minds, and yet above the criticism of the most 
fastidious and cultivated. 

It was no accident that made Bryant a politician and an editor. Sym- 
pathy with individual men and women was not his strong point, but sym- 
pathy with our common humanity was in him a religious passion. He 
had a constitutional love of freedom, and an intense sentiment of justice, 
and they constituted together his political creed and policy. He believed 
in freedom, and this made him a friend of the oppressed, an enemy of 
slavery, a foe to special and class legislation, an advocate of free trade, a 
natural democrat, though born and reared in a federal community. But 
his love of freedom was too genuine to allow him to condone the faults 
even of his own party, when freedom’s friends were found on the other 
side. He could bear, he did bear, the odium of his unpopular conviction, 
when what was called the best society in New York was of another 
opinion, and belonged to another party; and he could bear with equal 
fortitude the ignominy of lacking party fidelity, when his patriotic spirit 
felt that his old political friends were less faithful than they should be to 
freedom and union. The editorial profession enabled his shy and some- 
what unsocial nature to work at arm’s length for the good of humanity 
and the country; and I can conceive of no other calling in life that would 
have economized his temperament and faculties so fully in the public 
service. His literary skill, his industry, his humane philosophy, his senti- 
ments of justice, his patriotism, his love of freedom, here found full 
scope, without straining and tasking his personal sympathies, which 
lacked the readiness, the tact, and the geniality that in some men make 
direct contact with their fellow-creatures an increase of power and of 
influence. Purity of thought, elegance and simplicity of style, exquisite 
taste, and high morality characterized all he wrote. He rebuked the 
headlong spirit of party, sensational extravagances of expression, even the 
use of new-fangled phrases and un-English words. He could see and 
acknowledge the merits of those from whom he widely differed, while 
unbecoming personalities found no harbor in his columns. Young men 
and women never found anything to corrupt their taste or their morals in 
his paper, and families could safely lay the Evening Post upon the table 
where their children and their guests might take it up. 

Nobody detects the editor, the politician, the man of business, in 
Bryant’s poetry, and few feel the poet in his editorial writings ; but the 
man of conscience, of humanity, of justice and truth, of purity and honor, 
appears equally in both. 

Happy the man that knows his own powers —their limits and their 
aptitudes,— and who confines himself rigidly within the banks of his own 
peculiar inspiration. Bryant was too genuine, too real a lover of Nature, 
too legitimate a child of the muse, ever to strain his own gift. Never, 
perhaps, was a natural gift more successfully trained and cultured, with- 
out losing its original raciness and simplicity. Nothing less than the 
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widest and deepest study of poetry, in all literatures, young and old, in 
all languages and schools, could have enabled him to keep his verse in 
such perfect finish for sixty successive years. He knew all the wiles of 
the poet, some of which he disdained to practise; but of no man in his 
time was it less safe to assume ignorance or neglect of anything that 
belonged to the poet’s art. His knowledge of poetry was prodigious, his 
memory of it precise and inexhaustible. He had considered all the mas- 
ters, and knew their quality and characteristics. But marked as his own 
style is, it is marked only with its native hues. He loved and honored 
human uature; he feared and reverenced his Maker; he accepted Chris- 
tianity in its historic character; he believed in American institutions ; 
he believed in the Church and its permanency, in its ordinances and its 
ministry; and he was no backward-looking praiser of the times that had 
been, and no mere accuser and defamer of the times that are. This 
made his poetry, as it made his prose and his whole influence, wholesome, 
hopeful, nutritious; young, without being inexperienced; ripe, without 
tending to decay. 

It is the glory of this man that his character outshone even his great 
talent and his large fame. Distinguished equally for his native gifts and 
his consummate culture, his poetic inspiration and his exquisite art, he is 
honored and loved to-day even more for his stainless purity of life, his 
unswerving rectitude of will, his devotion to the higher interests of 
humanity, his unfeigned patriotism, and his broad humanity. 

Beyond all thirst for fame or poetic honor lay in Bryant the ambition 
of virtue. Reputation he did not despise, but virtue he revered and 
sought with all his heart. He had an intense self-reverence, that made 
his own good opinion of his own motives and actions absolutely essential. 
And, though little tempted by covetousness, envy, worldliness, or love of 
power, he had his own conscious difficulties to contend with,— a temper 
not without turbulence, a susceptibility to injuries, a contempt for the 
moral weaknesses of others. But he labored incessantly at self-knowl- 
edge and self-control, and attained equanimity and gentleness to a 
marked degree. Let none suppose that the persistent force of his will, 
his incessant industry, his perfect consistency and coherency of life and 
character, were not backed by strong passions. With a less consecrated 
purpose, a less reverent love of truth and goodness, he might easily have 
become acrid, vindictive, or selfishly ambitious. But he kept his body 
under, and—a far more difficult task for him — his spirit in subjection. 
God had given him a wonderful balance of faculties in a marvellously 
harmonious frame. His spirit wore a light and lithe vesture of clay that 
never burdened him. His senses were perfect at fourscore. His eyes 


needed no glasses. His hearing was exquisitely fine. His alertness was 
the wonder of his contemporaries. He outwalked men of middle age. 
His tastes were so simple as to be almost ascetic. He had no vices, and 
no approach to them, and he avoided any and every thing that could ever 
threaten him with the tyranny of the senses or of habit. 


— 
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Regular in all his habits, he retained his youth almost to the last. His 
power of work never abated, and the herculean translation of Homer, 
which was the amusement of the last lustre of his long and busy life, 
showed not only no senility or decline in artistic skill, but no decrease of 
intellectual or physical endurance. 

I must reserve the few moments still left me to bear the testimony 
which no one has a better right to offer, to Mr. Bryant’s strictly religious 
character. A devoted lover of religious liberty, he was an equal lover of 
religion itself, not in any precise dogmatic form, but in its righteousness, 
reverence, and charity. What his theology was, you may safely infer 
from his regular and long attendance in this place of Christian worship. 
Still, he was not a dogmatist, but preferred practical piety and working 
virtue to all modes of faith. What was obvious in him for twenty years 
past was an increasing respect and devotion to religious institutions and 
a more decided Christian quality in his faith. 1 think he had never been 
a communicant in any church, until he joined ours, fifteen years ago. 
From that time, nobody so regular in his attendance on public worship, 
in wet and dry, cold and heat, morning and evening, until the very last 
month of his life. The increasing sweetness and beneficence of his char- 
acter, meanwhile, must have struck his familiar friends. His last years 
were his devoutest and most humane years. He became beneficent, as he 
grew able to be so, and his hand was open to all just need, and to many 
unreasonable claimants. 

He endowed a public library in Cummington, his birth-place, at a cost 
of many thousands. He built and gave a public hall to the village of 
Roslyn, L.1., the chosen and beloved summer home of his declining years. 
When, at his request, I went to dedicate it to public use, and at a proper 
moment asked, “ What shall we call this building?” the audience 
shouted, “ Bryant Hall.” “No,” said the modest benefactor; “let it be 
known and called simply ‘The Hall,’” and The Hall it was baptized. 

I shall have spoken in vain, if I have not left upon your hearts the 
image of an upright, sincere, humane, and simple, yet venerable, man- 
hood,—a life full of outward honors and inward worth. When I con- 
sider that I have been speaking of one whose fame fills the world, I feel 
how vain is public report compared with the honor of God and the 
gratitude and love of humanity! It is the private character of this 
unaffected, Christian man that it most concerns us to consider and to 
imitate. He was great as the world counts greatness,— he was greater as 
God counts it. 


COMMENCEMENT AT HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


The friends of Harvard University who were present listened 
to the exercises on Commencement Day with unusual satisfaction. 
For some years past we have feared that eloquence was soon to 
be numbered among the lost arts. We believed in the thorough - 
12 
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ness and exactness of the instruction given at Cambridge; but a 
graceful, perspicuous, and effective mode of expression seemed to 
have no place in its teachings. There appeared, indeed, to be high 
authority for this neglect of one of the most important arts. 
Last year we listened, for two mortal hours, to the reading from 
printed slips of paper of an important treatise on government by 
a very eminent Senator of the United States, and the whole wea- 
risome and monotonous performance was unrelieved by any brill- 
iancy of composition, or any one of the graces or flashes of 
oratory. It was a very sensible performance, full of wise precepts 
of statesmanship, admirable as a lesson to learn from a book, 
but utterly unsuited, both in style and delivery, to a public 
audience. For many years, the Commencement parts of the 
graduating class, though not often read, were so devoid of the 
graces of style and elocution that any one not personally inter- 
ested in the speakers would find less pleasure than weariness in 
listening to them. 

Last year we saw marks of a change in this respect, and this 
year the change seemed almost complete. The essays were 
remarkably well written. The style was such as to awaken a 
pleasurable sensation, and the delivery, in most cases, was such as 
to excite and hold our attention from beginning to end. It was 
a privilege and a pleasure tolisten. Living thoughts were uttered 
in living tones, and came from living men charged with a vitality 
which communicated itself to the minds of the audience. We 
hail this as a good omen for the University. The most valuable 
work there is to gain knowledge, and with it to gain the mastery 
over one’s own intellectual powers. But it is of immense impor- 
tance to be able to diffuse this knowledge among the people, and 
to present it, in print or through the voice, in a way so attractive 
and impressive that men gladly receive it. Mr. Macaulay said, if 
we remember right, that it seemed to be Queen Charlotte’s mis- 
sion in the world to show how unlovely virtue could be made. 
We have sometimes thought that the mission of some of our 
learned men was to show how unattractive knowledge may be 
made, Agassiz was a great man in many ways. But he never 
could have done one quarter part of the work he did, had it not 
been for his wonderful gift of expression. He was an accom- 
plished orator. To his fingers’ ends he was all alive with his 
subject. His grand personality infused itself into his teachings, 
and stimulated the enthusiasm of those who heard him. We can- 
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not too earnestly commend this matter to those who expect to 
influence the minds and the conduct of men. 

We have taken great satisfaction in speaking, as above, of the 
remarkable improvement introduced by Prof. Hill into his depart- 
ment of instruction. But at the Phi Beta Kappa dinner, on the 
day after Commencement, we were sorry to hear him propose 
that in the Commencement exercises hereafter only the best 
speakers and writers should appear on the stage, and that without 
any regard to scholarship. This would be to hold out one more 
inducement to idleness, and would be one more step towards 
making inferior scholarship respectable. If Mr. Hill cannot make, 
or find, five excellent speakers and writers out of the first fifteen 
scholars in a class of a hundred and fifty, he is not so capable a 
teacher as his success with the five undergraduate speakers on 
Wednesday, and his own very bright and, with this exception, 
sensible speech on Thursday, would indicate. 

The great danger at Harvard University—a danger growing 
out of its proximity to a populous and luxurious city —is the dan- 
ger of making external and superficial accomplishments of more 
account than the substantial qualities of learning and of character. 
And it becomes all who are in authority there to be always on 
their guard against any innovation that might fall in with and 
increase this seductive and dangerous tendency. Whatever 
makes hard study and learning appear honorable, and idleness and 
ignorance disreputable, within those walls consecrated to the 
search after “rruTH,” should meet the hearty support of its 
officers, and of the many thousands who rejoice in the proud 
position which it holds, and who hail with increased satisfaction 
every measure which helps to fulfil the high and holy purposes for 
which it was founded. If Prof. Hill’s office were merely to get 
up an entertainment for a Commencement holiday, his views in 
this matter would undoubtedly be correct. But Harvard Univer- 
sity was established for other and higher ends, and none feel this 
more profoundly than those to whose oversight and care its most 
responsible trusts have been committed. 


COMMUNISTIC PERILS. 


The most portentous words uttered by a distinguished public 
man in our day were those of Senator Gordon, of Georgia, while 
in Boston, referring to probable lawless and insurrectionary 
movements among us, and offering aid from the South in case we 
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should not be able to put them down. We hear of bands of com- 
munists throughout the land, drilling secretly and in vast num- 
bers, and threatening, not a civil, but, what is far worse, a social, 
war. We believe the Senator’s apprehensions and these reports 
to be without any adequate foundation. A few foreigners who 
are animated by a strong hostility to all laws and institutions by 
which the rights of property are secured are undoubtedly among 
us, taking advantage of the hardships of the times to stir up a 
spirit of sedition and insubordination. Their adherents are not 
industrious laboring men who seek by honest work to secure a 
living, and finally to lay up a competency for themselves and 
their families. These are the last persons to give them a hearing. 
They find willing followers and disciples among the idlers who 
hang loosely on society, who shirk its duties, and hope to reap 
the rewards of industry without submitting to its requirements. 
We do not doubt that this is, in the aggregate, a numerous and 
rapidly increasing class. Our almshouses to some extent, and 
our prisons very largely, are recruited from them. Left to them- 
selves they would not seriously threaten the welfare of society. 
But able and artful demagogues, acting upon the passions of 
these men, and contriving to make a common cause between 
them and honest laborers who are suffering from the depressed 
condition of things, are fomenting, far and wide, a sense of 
wrong and a spirit of discontent which, if allowed to go on, may 
lead to the most serious consequences. A few able, bad men may 
infect vast multitudes, and lead them, as a body, to the com- 
mission of acts which every one of them, in his individual 
capacity, would condemn. We sometimes see in college rebel- 
lions how far young men, even of high culture, may thus be led 
into wrong-doing by the audacity of a few. Where they resort 
to violence to carry out their lawless purpose, they must be put 
down by force. But under a free government, force is a danger- 
ous weapon to employ against widely disseminated elements of 
social disorganization, and should very seldom be resorted to. 
It is the part of wise statesmanship and of a just and equal 
government to foresee the result of evil tendencies, and so pre- 
vent the threatened mischief before it has come to a head. Wise 
legislation, protecting jealously the rights of the weak against the 
strong and of the poor against the rich, by laws which guard 
alike the rights and the interests of all, may do much to avert 
the evil, and preserve healthful and harmonious relations between 
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the different classes of society. The law should recognize no 
distinction of classes; but, if possible, it should throw its protect- 
ing arm, with especial thoughtfulness and tenderness, around the 
weak and defenceless. A Vanderbilt, with his eighty millions of 
dollars, may exercise over a vast territory an authority which 
neither President Hayes nor General Sherman could ever use. 
A combination of capitalists may raise the price of coal or of 
flour to such an extent as to threaten starvation by cold or 
hunger in thousands of houses; or they may combine to keep 
down the price of labor so as to produce wide-spread and ruinous 
distress. As far as possible, these things should be provided for 
by the government. 

But legislation can do little more than touch upon the. surface 
of things. Our schools should do what legislation cannot in 
training children to be good citizens. But our schools, indispensa- 
ble as their work is, do not reach the heart of the matter. Our 
Christianity, in church and home, among rich and poor alike, is 
to cherish, in the heart and the life, the principles of truth and 
love and righteousness, which make every man a law to himself 
and a guardian of the rights of others. The relations of man to 
man must be animated, rather than regulated, by these higher 
principles. A rich young man who seeks only his own pleasure, 
who, unmindful of the feelings of others, treats those dependent 
upon him or the common people whom he meets haughtily or 
contemptuously, who disregards their wants, and walks among 
them as a superior being with no sympathy for them, and 
acknowledging in them no rights which he is bound to respect, 
does more to create and foster an agrarian spirit than the worst 
demagogue among the lower orders of society. The dangerous 
classes are not confined to the poor. The man of high culture 
and social position may be the most dangerous man we meet. 
He may be looking out only for himself. He may have no high 
principle of honor or religion. He may be a stranger to the finer 
sentiments of our nature. He may be cherishing a scepticism in 
regard to all the grander beliefs and affections which unite men 
to God and to one another. Wherever such a man goes he 
carries a blighting influence with him. The living principles and 
sympathies which draw men together and make life a blessing. 
and free government a beneficent fact wilt and die in the atmos- 
phere which he carries with him. If our young men of the privi- 
leged classes are like him, and the atmosphere in which he lives 
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becomes the prevalent and fashionable atmosphere around us, 
then there is no security against the most disorganizing doctrines 
of trades-unions and communists. Property is the creation of 
law for the common good. If it is so used as to be a common 
injury, the law which has made may unmake it, and society be 
resolved into a chaos. It is only through the purity and benig- 
nity of our cultivated homes, and through acts of justice, kindness, 
and charity in those who have the largest means and influence, 
that property is made a blessing. They who enjoy its advantages 
and wrap themselves proudly up in their selfishness are the most 
dangerous and the most guilty of all social disorganizers. A 
proud, over-bearing, selfish aristocracy has always been the most 
deadly foe, not merely to every free and just, but to every perma- 
nent, form of government. 

We have only hinted at this great subject. The internal, 
Christian life which pervades society in all its branches, passing 
freely from one to another, and promoting alike the health and 
happiness of all, is our only security. The maddening pursuit of 
wealth as the highest earthly good and the vast accumulation of 
wealth in the hands of men who fail to recognize their obligations 
to society are more dangerous and fatal disorganizers than any 
communists who are secretly drilling their forces to create by 
violence a social revolution. 


CROWDING INTO CITIES. 


The tendency of our population to crowd into the great cities 
is one of the alarming features of the day. From appearances 
one would say that our people, especially the young, had been 
struck with a dread of country life. As soon as they are old 
enough to leave home, they come crowding into our cities — 
boys and girls,—to the imminent peril of all that they should 
value most. Because one man in a thousand has made himself 
rich, every boy thinks that he too may become a great merchant. 
And so all the avenues to mercantile life are pressed into by 
eager applicants. But ninety-nine out of every hundred fail in 
their expectations. Hardly one in a thousand becomes eminently 
successful. What is to become of the ninety and nine? Many 
a mournful story could be told of suffering, poverty, temptation, 
dishonor, while the old homestead is going to waste and the coun- 
try is impoverished because deprived of the youthful strength 
und enthusiasm which are wasted here. The evil is one of vast 
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extent, and pervades every occupation with its disheartening and 
unwholesome plethora. Not only in city counting-rooms are the 
supplies vastly in excess of the wants, but through every occupa- 
tion in our large towns it is so. We had occasion not long since 
to seek a situation for a promising young apprentice in some me- 
chanical trade, and found it impossible to succeed, until at last a 
kind-hearted man consented to take him for two years, without 
making the least compensation towards his board or clothing. 
And the farms where generations of stalwart, intelligent, frugal, 
hard-working, hard-thinking, and high-thinking men and women 
have been reared to live and die are deserted or going into the 
hands of an inferior class. The farmers of New England have 
been the spinal column of its strength. It is a hopeful sign, in 
these depressing days, to know that there is a very large exodus 
of disappointed young persons from the city, where they are n >t 
wanted, to the country, which is waiting to reward their labors 
with wholesome work and food. 


| 
| 
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THINGS AT HOME AND ABROAD, 


THE ANNIVERSARIES. 


Another season has come and gone when our brethren have 
met together to recount what great things God has done for us 
the past year. 

We have lived and loved and, we trust, served each other. 
We have breathed God’s blessed air; seen spring-time and har- 
vest; sat together in pleasant homes, partaken of their bounties, 
walked to the house of God in company, cheered, we trust, the 
ministers of our divine faith, and had an open ear of sympathy 
for the great movements of reform going on in the world, and 
also for those little claims near our own fireside wherever a 
brother-man needed solace or help. This has been our aspiration; 
yet how imperfectly we have fulfilled it! We all know it. The 
fretting cares of life, the ills of the body, the distractions of the 
world, the weaknesses of our humanity,—all these disturbing 
influences have come in and turned us aside from what we knew 
to be right. For this we have met together, that we might be 
called back to our duty; we have prayed to be forgiven; we have 
listened to words of brave cheer, telling us to forget those things 
that are behind, and to press forward to the mark for the prize of 
the high calling of God in Christ Jesus. 

We have had losses the past year to muse upon and sorrow 
over, yet not without hope; for we have great faith that the 
purity, the wisdom, and the power of those who are gone will still 
pervade the earth, and fall upon those who take their places in 
the work of life. 


THE CONGREGATIONALISTS ABROAD. 


The Congregational Union of England and Wales was some- 
what exciting and trying to its members this year, on account of 
the division of feeling brought about by the Leicester Conference 
in regard to religious communion among those who cannot 
agree doctrinally. The Rev. Baldwin Brown, well known for 
his liberal and religious spirit, presided. He is not among the 
extremists on either side, but evidently wished to have the Union 
take a broad and yet evangelical ground. He seems to be a man 
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much beloved and admired by all parties. He did not quite 
like the stringent resolutions passed at the Union, excluding the 
un-orthodox from their sympathy; and yet he does not appear to 
have offended the conservatives. The leaders in the movement 
for communion with Unitarians, and such like people, we are 
inclined to think, are not all men of great practical judgment, 
although of high spiritual character. On the other hand, their 
opponents are sincere, in earnest, but not always wise or temper- 
ate. Mr. Brown is sensible, calm, sympathetic on both sides, 
large in his nature, and, at the same time, ardent and impassioned 
in his love for Christ’s Church,—as seen in his addresses, which 
always carry captive the heart of his audiences. He is likely to 
be the peace-maker,— not that anything special is to be done; 
but his earnest words will, perhaps, lead the progressive men to 
feel that there is still liberty within their ranks, while the con- 
servatives will be assured that they are not in danger of losing 
the cardinal doctrines of historic Christianity. 

Mr. Spurgeon made a bright speech before one of their meet- 
ings,— the Home Missionary Society. He said some pretty good 
things about having real, live work done, instead of so much 
machinery. He poked fun at committees. He always, he said, 
spoke tenderly of a committee. Sometimes he was in danger 
of falling down and worshipping committees; but he was afraid 
it was idolatry. He believed in committees; but he thought 
they should consist of three, and two should stay at home. He 
said: “We Baptists and Independents have been tinkering away 
for everlasting. We have always had the man with a little bit of 
fire and a soldering-pot, mending up our old things. Now let us 
boil something in the pot; make some soup,— do something. We 
must cultivate the ‘lay’ talent. You gentlemen, with the white 
neck-ties, let the laymen have their turn. If a man comes to hear 
a minister preach when he can do almost as well himself, and can 
criticise the minister pretty sharply, turn him out, make his seat 
uncomfortable. I know ways of putting gun-cotton and dynam- 
ite under such brethren. ... Why, often, a pastor trying to keep 
a young man silent reminds me of this little country trying to 
keep the United States under it. Of course it could not be done; 
it was unnatural. Zwingle once said, ‘In the name of the Holy 
Trinity, let all loose.” Oh, but they are ungrammatical (these 
men), you say. Never mind; people get to heaven ungrammati- 
cally. But they might not understand the doctrines. All right ; 
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they will learn them while they are preaching them. Let every 
bit and shred of ability be used, and then God will bless us, and 
we shall see our denomination strong in the midst of the land.” 


EARL RUSSELL. 


The death of this distinguished and venerable man must have 
produced a profound sensation in England. He was the last 
survivor of that line of statesmen who in the first half of this 
century effected sweeping and beneficent reforms in English leg- 
islation. His name is as closely connected with Catholic Emanci- 
pation, and the repeal of Nonconformist. disabilities as those of 
Canning and Peel with the overthrow of the Corn Laws. It is only 
within a year or two that this ripe old scion, of the English stock, 
gave to the world a volume of reminiscences of his life, written 
with the beautiful candor, serenity, and wisdom of old age. It 
seems almost like a parting legacy to the world; and when we see 
such a man as this, we overcome our prejudices against distinctions 
of rank, and believe in good blood. Not in the glamour of titles, 
but in those fine elements which group themselves around fami- 
lies, and become inherited through circumstances and education. 
Such have been many of the so-called old families of this New 
World, especially in New England. Yet these fine qualities are not 
necessarily transmitted. They are often exposed to the damag- 
ing influences of money and luxury, and may be entirely lost. 
They can only be preserved by each member of the family keep- 
ing up with the age, abhorring the petty spirit of clique, respect- 
ing each others’ differences of opinion, and training the children 
that are born to simple, virtuous habits, and a love for the com- 
mon good. 

Such are these stanch old Englishmen and noble women who 
are passing off the stage. Such were our early patriots of the 
colonial days. We can only trust that the dangers of money and 
the corruption of politics, or the blandishments of society, may 
not turn away their descendants from the paths of their noble 
ancestors. 

We are not, fortunately, dependent, anywhere, on great 
families or blood. We can make good blood for ourselves, by 
discarding all mean impulses, establishing habits of industry and 
refinement, putting ourselves in the way of the best intellectual 
and moral influences, and serving the world. This is the way the 
world is regenerated. A comfortable amount of money, refine- 
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ment, practical culture, and active religion, all together, put indi- 
viduals and families justly into places of power. We believe in 
such an aristocracy as this; and let us all try to further it by our 
own good lives and those of our children. 

We have not yet chanced to see the comments of the English 
press in general upon the departure of Earl Russell; but we have 
been interested in reading the accounts of a deputation of gentle- 
men who recently visited him at Pembroke Lodge, for the pur- 
pose of presenting to him an address on the occasion of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the repeal of the Corporation and Test 
Acts. This visit must now have a valuable significance and 
interest to all the persons concerned in it. The deputation was 
composed of such men as Henry Richard, M.P., Samuel Morley, 
M.P., Sir Charles Reed, Rev. J. Baldwin Brown, Rev. J. G. 
Rogers, Dr. Underhill, ete. Mr. Herbert New and Mr. James 
Hopgood were the Unitarian representatives present. The Earl 
was then unable to meet them in person; but they were very 
cordially received by Lady Russell and the rest of her family. 
Mr. Richard, M.P., addressed her, as chairman of three denomina- 
tions of Protestant Dissenters. Our space would not allow us to 
quote from this address; but it tells the whole story of the ven- 
erable Earl’s history in connection with religious liberty, and the 
honest, impartial spirit with which he stood up, in the midst of 
opposition, for the rights of his fellow-believers in England, with 
all the dignity and pretension of an established hierarchy frown- 
ing upon him. 

Lady Russell replied in a manner full of modest grace and 
dignity. She regretted very much that Lord Russell could not 
meet them himself, but assured them that no anniversary could 
be dearer to his memory than this. She said that if Lord Russell 
had been opposed to the political principles of the Nonconform- 
ists, he would equally have maintained their cause in this ques- 
tion of religious justice and truth; but it was an additional happi- 
ness to be able to assist in securing the rights of men who had 
ever been in the van when the battle of civil liberty was to be 
fought. In future ages men would look back with wonder at the 
times when the pursuit of truth and the worship of God accord- 
ing to the conscience were regarded as crimes. . . . 

We cannot quote the whole of Lady Russell’s reply; but it 
gives us great satisfaction that a wife was so well able to take 
her husband’s place on such an occasion as this. We see here 
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where the late Lord Amberley drew in early his love of intellect- 
ual liberty; and although the conclusions he came to in regard to 
religious questions we believe much further from the truth than 
those of his honored parents, the world should respect his spirit, 
as Lady Russell has delicately and affectionately done in the 
preface to his works. 

The young Lord Amberley was present, and also a daughter 
and two sons. Several other gentlemen spoke, and the Honorable 
Francis Russell replied, quoting from Mr. Fox, a statesman whom, 
he said, Lord Russell most admired, a paragraph, arguing in favor 
of the separation of the Christian religion from any control of 
governments and kings. 

Lord Edmund Fitzmaurice said a few words about the great 
injustice of the laws of England in regard to Nonconformists, 
and spoke particularly of Unitarians on whom, he thought, these 
laws had borne especially hard. He alluded with feeling to Dr. 
Price and Dr. Priestley, who were often guests in the house where 
he was brought up. He thought it must be a great satisfaction 
to Lord Russell that those principles of liberty which he had 
encouraged were now being carried out by other people in Eng- 
land, and over the whole world. 


REV. T. E. POYNTING. 


The death of this revered minister among our Unitarian 
brethren in England is felt as a great loss. He seems to have 
begun life with the necessity of acquiring an education through 
his own energies, as he was an apprentice in farming, and after- 
wards a clerk to a solicitor in Bath. He managed to obtain a 
knowledge of Latin and Greek, and soon began to give instruc- 
tion. We find that many of the most valuable Unitarian minis- 
ters in England have practised teaching in their early life, and 
some even while holding parishes have continued to do so, prob- 
ably on account of straitened resources. This should not be. 
But the early experience of imparting knowledge to others must 
have been a valuable training for them, as we see in the ripe 
scholarship of many of these men who have passed away. 

Mr. Poynting came out of the ranks of Orthodoxy into Unita- 
rianism, but with no feelings of coldness towards his old friends. 
He and his wife had charge, at length, of a boys’ school at 
Flowery Field. He afterwards attended lectures at Manchester 
New College, took his degree, and received prizes for proficiency 
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in moral philosophy, ete. He then prepared himself for the min- 
istry, and at length took charge of the old Presbyterian parish 
at Monton Green, where he labored over thirty years. He was 
also Theological Tutor to the Home Missionary Board in Man- 
chester. He met with severe affliction in the loss of three chil- 
dren and his first wife. But his serenity was at length restored, 
and he continued to work with great activity. He published the 
Temple of Education, which gave many valuable suggestions in 
regard to the education of the young, and Glimpses of the 
Heaven that Lies about Us, a book which Mr. Martineau praised 
highly in a review. He wrote a novel called Norton Parnell, 
which described life in the West Country, and was, at the same 
time, editor of the Sunday School Penny Magazine. He con- 
tributed constantly to Unitarian periodicals, especially the Theo- 
logical Review. He was genial and thoughtful with his people, 
especially with the young of his parish, and had a remarkable 
power of teaching them how to think. The Jnqwirer says of him 
“that he combined in an eminent degree the learning and wisdom 
of the philosopher with the simplicity and tenderness of a Chris- 
tian teacher.” 


M. P. L. 
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FOREIGN PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


Among the theological books of the present year Drummond’s 


Jewish Messiah is one of the most important to the English 
reader. In default of the more elaborate review, which we should 


be glad to receive from Professor Ezra Abbot, we copy his notice 


of the book in No. 7 of the Harvard Library Bulletin : — 


Drummond’s Jewish Messiah aims to give “a critical history of the 
Messianic idea among the Jews from the rise of the Maccabees to the 
closing of the Talmud.” The history proper is preceded by a critical 
examination of the sources; namely, the Apocalyptic literature as repre- 
sented by the book of Daniel, the Sibylline Oracles (Book III.), the book 
of Enoch, the Assumption of Moses, Fourth Ezra (2d Esdras), and the 
Apocalypse of Baruch, the Psalms of Solomon, the Book of Jubilees, the 
Targums, and the Talmud, with other rabbinical books. The work 
meets a want long felt, there being nothing in English to take its place, 
uniess one should except the outline of the subject in Chap. ii. of West- 
cott’s Introduction to the Study of the Gospels. In the execution of his 
difficult task, Professor Drummond has displayed remarkable fairness of 
mind, caution against drawing hasty inferences, and good judgment 
generally. Some valuable works belonging to the literature of the 
subject have not been used; but the writer has made a careful study of 
the most important of the original sources of information. For a good 
outline of the subject and its recent literature, one may consult Schiirer’s 
Neutestamentliche Zeitgeschichte (Leipzig, 1874), pp. 511-599; for the 
earlier literature, see Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, art. Messiah, Ameri- 
can edition. 


This book has deservedly attracted attention in England and 
on the Continent, and is the subject of review in several of the 
foreign periodicals. The most thorough of these notices appears 
in the Theologisch Tijdschrift for May, and is from the pen of 
Professor Oort, of Leyden, who says, “The various works from 
which we may learn the course of the Messianic idea among the 
Jews furnished us before the advent of Professor Drummond’s 
book with several copious discussions. Under the guidance of 
Schiirer we could run through them and endeavor to make 
a history. What we needed was the reconstruction of the 
membra disjecta, a demonstration of the course of the Messianic 
expectation and the influence which events exercised upon it.” 
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Professor Oort notices various points which a history of this kind 
embraces, and s:ys: — 


Such a history we had not had, and have not yet received in Drum- 
mond’s work. He treats his subject in two books. The first contains a 
discussion of sources; the second bears the showy title History. In the 
first part the London professor gives us only here and there anything 
which is new. He has made no special study of most of these writ- 
ings, and gives thus the opinions of others, with more or less additional 
criticism. Whenever the author closely considers a question, as, for 
instance, in the matter of the Christian interpolations in the similitudes 
of Enoch, then he makes many just observations; but many questions 
are rapidly passed over. What we receive from him concerning the 
Assumption of Moses, the Psalms of Solomon, the Book of Jubilees, can all 
be found in Schiirer; as also the contents of the chapter on the Targums, 
the Talmud, and the other rabbinical writings. The author plainly 
acknowledges, however, that his chapter on the Targums is entirely super- 
fluous, after the article of E. Deutsch in Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible. 
With a view to completeness, he wished to say something on this point; 
while, at the same time, he frankly confesses that he knows nothing of 
Talmudic literature. This confession is to the author’s credit; yet if such 
is the fact, why does he undertake to write a book on the history of the 
Messianic idea to the closing of the Talmud? It would have been better, I 
think, to close the history before the beginning of the period for which the 
Targums, Talmud, and other rabinnical writings are the only source, 
especially since he has made no use of the work of Castelli, which is the 
richest in citations from the rabinnical writings. The second book of 
Drummond’s work, which purports to contain the history of the Messianic 
idea, has but little the character of a history. It is a collection of chap- 
ters without a complete logical connection, on various features of the 
Messianic idea. 


Oort finds fault somewhat with the method of Drummond :— 


We are concerned not with single authors, but with the people, or a 
portion of the people. Drummond forgets this so far that he has left 
completely out of his reckoning the chief source of all knowledge of the 
Messianic conception among the Jews; viz., Flavius Josephus, who tells 
us what the Jews have done under the influence of the Messianic idea. 
At the time that Herod was tetrarch of Galilee, we have irrefutable 
proofs that first hundreds of Jews, then thousands by thousands, tried to 
usher in the Messianic era with the sword, or, at least, to take a part of 
the Messiah’s work out of his hands. This fact speaks louder than a 
dozen books, and is more worthy of our thought than all the computa- 
tions, textual explanations, and fantasies of rabbins and apocalyptics. 
It is this, indeed, which first makes the whole subject important... . 
But Professor Drummond’s book is not calculated to give us a just con- 
ception of its weight, or properly to solve the questions which it presents. 
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Oort, however, recognizes its value for English readers who 
have not access to German sources. “We would not deny, how- 
ever, that the work has its merits, and that it may be of great 
use. That continental literature is not very wide-spread in Eng- 
land comes to light in a curious manner in Drummond’s confes- 
sion that he has never seen Fritzsche’s Libri Apocryphi Veteris 
Testamenti. If, as is probable, the Lehrbuch of Schitrer and simi- 
lar works are not in the hands of many English theologians, the 
work of the London professor will certainly more speedily find 
its way among them; and there is much that they may learn 
from it; for Drummond is a calm, sensible critic. Though he 
fails in taking a view of the whole, he sees sharply all its particu- 
lars, and from the right angle. Many observations, therefore, of 
no little worth are to be found in his book.” Oort closes his 
review with some detailed observations on the use of the terms 
“Son of God” and “Son of Man” among the Jews, in which he 
accepts Drummond’s view that these terms were not current 
designations of the Messiah, and agrees with him also on the 
important point that the Jews did not attribute to the Messiah a 
superhuman nature. “Before Christianity, the Messiah was, to 
the Jews, a man among men.” He considers also at length the 
expressions “kingdom of God” and “kingdom of Heaven,” 
among the Jews, and finds no reason to deny that they referred 
this expression to a coming state of bliss. But the question 
arises how it is that this term occurs so often in the New Testa- 
ment, and so seldom among the Jewish writers. Oort’s explana- 
tion is that the Jews had a much more distinct designation for 
the Golden Age than that of kingdom of God; namely, “days of 
the Messiah,” or “kingdom of the Messiah.” The expression 
“kingdom” or “dominion of God” is not free from ambiguity; 
for the belief that God’s reign shall come raises at once the 
question, “Does not God rule now? That this difficulty was 
truly felt by the Jewish authors, who were very choice in their 
words, and always feared to do verbal injustice to the greatness 
of God, appears in various places [which he quotes] in the 
Talmud, where it is not said, however, that the kingdom of 
heaven shall come, but that it shall be opened. For every one 
who believes that God is working to-day, and that all which 
happens is determined by his might, the kingdom of God does 
not ‘come,’ but reveals itself in the future golden age.” 

In the Zeitschrift fir Wissenschaftliche Theologie, 1878, ILI. 
Heft, Hilgenfeld reviews the same book: “The question is 
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weighty enough; and the London professor has not been lacking 
in industry or care.” Hilgenfeld differs from Drummond in 
regard to the probable dates of some of the apocalyptic books, 
especially in regard to the Assumption of Moses. In conclusion, 
he says: “It is easy to differ with the author on many points; 
but German readers cannot part from this book without having 
received much stimulus and instruction. It is a happy evidence 
of historical theological research in England.” 

The Dublin University Magazine, June, says: “We welcome 
Mr. Drummond’s book, not only on account of its own merit, 
which is of a high order, but also as an indication of the increas- 
ing desire on the part of educated men to broaden the basis of 
religious thought by making acquaintance with sources of infor- 
mation which have been scandalously neglected. .. . The man 
familiar with the Jewish law, not as English divines say it ought 
to have been, but as literature tells us that it was understood by 
the writer of the first gospel, can understand that gospel. He 
who is not, must fail altogether to understand many of its main 
doctrines. It is, therefore, matter of great satisfaction to see 
how the full and luminous literature, not only of the Jews, but of 
their contemporaries, is now gradually being made accessible to 
the English reader.” As to Mr. Drummond’s confession that he 
has made no special study of the Targum and Talmud, the 
writer says he has omitted the part of Hamlet from the play. 

Another point on which Mr. Drummond courts confusion of ideas is 
the constant use of the transliterated word Messiah and of the barbarous 
adjective Messianic. ... The Greek equivalent of the word anointed has 
now assumed so special and personal a meaning that the original idea is, 
to most persons, entirely lost. ... The senses attributed to the translit- 
erated word Messias, on the contrary, are so various that the adoption of 
this form produces great confusion. If the Bible were plainly and truth- 
fully translated, this confusion would be impossible. ... The disadvan- 
tage attending the use of the transliterated terms becomes palpable if we 
refer to such a passage as the famous but scandalously mistranslated 
sixth verse of the ninth chapter of Isaiah. This, in the phraseology to 
which we object, will be generally styled a “ Messianic passage.” It con- 
tains, however, no notion of an anointed king, although it does contain 
an equivalent of the name of Hezekiah, to whose birth it refers. 
Whether this verse has or has not a prophetic meaning is one of the 
points which is in debate between — to take the extreme parties — ortho- 
dox disputants who have no learning and learned disputants who have 
no orthodoxy. To term the passage “ Messianic” either begs the ques- 
tion by intimating that it is actually prophetic, or so awkwardly indicates 


the fact that this sense is disputed as to do nothing but mislead. 
14 
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By the twelfth century, as we know from the writings of Maimonides, 
the Jewish people had elaborated those five distinct theories of the 
reign of an expected anointed king which form so many distinct cases of 
what Mr. Drummond calls the Messianic idea. From a careful investiga- 
tion of the different parables contained in the gospels, it becomes evident 
that these different theories were also held by different schools at the 
time of Christ. While the royal house of Judah occupied the throne of 
Israel, although the hope of a youthful monarch’s reign would, in most 
cases, be far brighter than the retrospect at the close, the idea of the 
future glory of an anointed king was not one that can be conceived as at all 
likely to arise. At all events, there is not, as Gesenius states, any passage 
in the law or the prophets which certainly and unequivocally indicates 
such an idea. We first trace it in the book of Daniel, for the date of 
which Mr. Drummond cites only one of the several distinct proofs. In 
this book, which is not in the Canon of the Prophets, are to be found the 
two distinct ideas of a son of man, who was to have dominion, glory, and 
a kingdom after the overthrow of the fourth kingdom, and of the 
anointed prince, who was to be cut off after threescore and two weeks. 


There is nothing in the book in question to identify these two personages, - 


and the mention of the fall of the latter, which is usually explained as 
referring to Judas Maccabeus, seems to show that the special sense in 
which the Targums afterwards used the word Messiah as an interpreta- 
tion or substitution in seventy-one distinct passages (calculated by Elias 
in his Meturgeman, and cited by Buxtorff) had not obtained acceptance 
at the date of the composition of the book of Daniel. 


We would refer readers also to a review in the Atheneum, 
Jan. 26, 1878, from which we take a few points. The defects of 
the book already mentioned do not escape notice here; but the 
writer says :— 

The book presents evidence of careful research. Its author has con- 
sulted most of the sources of opinion, and made a judicious use of them. 
He is cautious, calm, clear. The-conclusions he forms are generally cor- 
rect. Amid conflicting opinions he pursues his way, adopting what is 
good and rejecting the improbable. The reader need hardly look for 
new views or any material advancement of his knowledge on the subject ; 
but he will find a valuable digest or summary of what scholars have 
written on it. The author is a fair critic, whose deductions are well con- 
sidered. ... But the mind of the writer is better fitted for the investiga- 
tion of particulars than for a general or masterly survey of the topic. 
He loves to draw small lines rather than broad features. 


The writer in the Atheneum differs from Drummond, Oort, 
and the Dublin University Magazine in several respects. Drum- 
moud’s argument to prove that Daniel vii., 13, 14, is not Messianic 
seems to him invalid. Preéxistence of the Messiah, he thinks, is 
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implied in the passage. He also regards Drummond’s attempt to 
eliminate the same idea from various passages in IV. Esdras as 
unsuccessful. The writer objects to the bulk assigned to the 
least interesting portion of the history of the Messianic idea, but 
says: “The work is carefully compiled. It concentrates the 
results of criticism and balances the varying opinions of scholars 
with general impartiality. To the student it will be most useful 
as presenting much information in a lucid and popular form.” 


Prof. Rauwenhoff, in a notice of Canon Farrar’s book, ternal 
Hope, in the March number of Theologisch Tijdschrift, says: 
“We shall probably hear much more in regard to this matter.” 
The presumption was entirely correct. The flood of discussion 
it let loose has not yet subsided. In the Contemporary Review 
for June, the series of papers on the present state of the question 
is continued by A. J. B. Beresford Hope, M.P., A. Layman, and 
Rev. Prof. Mayor; but most interesting to those following the 
controversy will be an article in the same number by Canon 
Farrar himself in reply to his critics. The Canon finds much 
occasion to complain of the arrogant temper of some of his 
reviewers, and shows the ease with which many have succeeded in 
misunderstanding him. He defends his position with much force; 
and those who wish to know what that position is will find it 
definitely stated on page five hundred and seventy-two of the 
Contemporary Review :— 


I have advocated the ancient and scriptural doctrine of an interval 
between death and doom, during which state—whether it be re- 
garded as purgatorial, as disciplinary, as probational, or as retributive, 
whether the 2on to which it belongs be long or short — we see no script- 
ural or other reason to deny the possible continuance of God’s gracious 
work of redemption and sanctification for the souls of man; and I have 
added that I can find nothing in Scripture or elsewhere to prove that the 
ways of God’s salvation necessarily terminate with earthly life. I have 
never denied— nay, I have endeavored to support and illustrate — the 
doctrine of retribution both in this life and in the life to come. I have 
never said —as I am slanderously reported to have said—that there is 
no “ Hell,” but only (and surely this should have been regarded as a self- 
evident proposition) that “ Hell” must mean what those words mean of 
which it is the professed translation, and that those words — Hades, 
Gehenna, Tartarus — mean something much less inconceivable, much less 
horribly hopeless, than what “ Hell ” originally meant, and than what it has 
come to connote in current religious teaching. I have not maintained 
Universalism, in spite of much apparent sanction of such a hope in the un- 
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limited language of St. Paul, because I did not wish to dogmatize respect- 
ing things uncertain, because I wish to give full weight to every serious 
consideration which may be urged against the acceptance of such a hope. 
T have earnestly maintained that no soul can be saved while it continues 
in sin, or saved by any means except the efficacy of Christ’s redemption. 
So far from derogating from the necessity of that awful sacrifice — as 
has been so often and so strangely asserted,— I know of literally nothing 
which is so infinitely calculated to enhance our sense of its blessedness, or 
our love to Him who made it, as the hope that its power will be unex- 


hausted even beyond the grave. It is monstrous to represent this hope as 
@ modern novelty. 


To facilitate research on some of the historic and textual ques- 
tions which Canon Farrar’s book has provoked, Prof. Ezra Abbot 
has furnished in the Harvard Library Bulletin, No. 7, a large 


number of references to many works and articles not familiar to 
all readers. 


The article on “Scottish Influence upon English Theological 
Thought” in the Contemporary Review for June is a review of 
the lives and influences of Thomas Erskine, John McLeod Camp- 
bell, Norman McLeod, and Bishop Ewing. In the same number 
of the Contemporary, Mr. Edward Freeman continues his sharp 
review of Froude’s Life and Time of Thomas Becket. In the 
last Harvard Library Bulletin, No. 8, just issued, Mr. Justin 
Winsor, librarian, has given a list of the principal monographs on 
Becket’s life and martyrdom and various summarized accounts of 
his career, for the benefit of those who wish to follow this literary 
duel. ; 

In his famous fifteenth chapter, Gibbon remarks that Judaism 
was not an aggressive religion; but in F’raser’s for Junc, F. W. 
Newman tries to give us some idea of “Jewish Proselytism before 
the War of Titus,” in which he concludes: “Between the era of 
Antiochus Epiphanes and the Emperor Nero, it appears certain 
that the Jews made a very beneficial impression on the mind of 
Western Asia and the Roman world, preparing it (it may seem) 
for Christianity.” Mr. Newman presents the same view of Juda- 
ism in his correspondence with Mr. Froude,— “ Three Letters on 
Origen and Celsus,” Fraser, May. 

In addition to his article in the Contemporary Review, on 
“The Origin and Growth of Religion,” in which he considers the 
various definitions of religion, and grapples with the great ques- 
tion, “Can the Finite comprehend the Infinite ?” Max Miller, in 
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Macmillan’s for June, also treats the question, “Is Fetichism a 
Primitive Form of Religion?” These two articles constitute the 
first and second of a course of lectures delivered, at the request 
of the Hibbart Trustees, in the Chapter House of Westminster 
Abbey. In the first lecture he repeats his definition of religion 
which is found in his Zntroduction to the Science of Religion, 
page seventeen : — 

Religion is a mental faculty, which, independent of, nay, in spite of, 
sense and reason, enables man to comprehend the infinite under different 
names and varying disguises. Without that faculty no religion, not even 
the lowest worship of idols and fetiches, would be possible; and if we will 
but listen attentively we can hear in all religions a groaning of the spirit, 
a struggle to conceive of the inconceivable, to utter the unutterable, the 
longing after the infinite, a love of God. 


In referring to this definition, Mr. Miller says: “I do not 
quote these words because I altogether approve of them now. I 
very seldom approve altogether of what I have written myself 
some years ago. I fully admit the force of many objections that 
have been raised against that definition of religion; but I still 
think that the kernel of it is sound. I should not call it now an 
exhaustive definition of religion, but I believe it supplies such 
characteristics as will enable us to distinguish between religious 
consciousness on one side and sensuous and rational knowledge 
on the other.” In his second lecture on “Fetichism,” Max 
Miller shows how the term arose, how many mistakes have been 
made, and how many misconceptions have been held in regard to 
current savage beliefs. 

In the Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie u. phil. Kritik, 72 Band, 
IT. Heft, Ulrici has a long article entitled “ Psychophysiche 
Fragen und Bedenken” with reference to Fechner’s recent work, 
In Sachen der Psychophysik. Dr. Friedrich Bertram writes in 
the same number on “ Plato’s Doctrine of Immortality,” and Dr. 
Max Schasler on “ The History of Irony.” 

In the Vierteljahrsschrift f. Wissenschaftliche Philosophie, 
ITI. Heft, 1878, Windelband writes: “Ueber den Einfluss des 
Willens auf das Denken.” 

There are several good reviews of recent German philosophical 
works in the Philosophische Monatshefte, 14 Band, V. Heft. 

In Macmillan for May, John T. Merz writes on “The Philoso- 
phy of Kant,” in a review of Caird’s book, A Critical Account of 
the Philosophy of Kant. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Is “Eternal” Punishment Endless? Answered by a Restate- 
ment of the Original Scripture Doctrine. By an Orthodox 
Minister of the Gospel. Second Edition. Boston: Lockwood, 
Brooks & Co. 1878. 

Dr. Whiton, who in this edition avows the authorship of this 
little volume, well states the motive of its publication in these 
sentences from the preface: “There are indications that the free 
and scholarly discussion of this whole subject, which it was the 
original mission of this essay to call out, is no longer to be 
delayed. The demand of theologians who have done up their 
thinking, that questions which they have settled shall not be 
reopened, is apparently not respected. It has always been a privi- 
leged question whether or no the Church has been unintentionally 
‘lying for God, by representing that God has revealed a thing 
which he has not revealed.” To say that the author of this book 
states in a hundred pages the view of this subject which has been 
generally held by Unitarian scholars, and that his interpretation 
of the language of the New Testament concerning the nature and 
duration of future punishment is that which is held probably by 
nine-tenths of the readers of this Review, is to say that he has 
done Orthodoxy a signal service,—a service, too, which we are 
glad to see many Orthodox ministers have appreciated and re- 
joiced in. 

What we have already said in this Review of Dr. Whiton’s 
recent articles on this subject in the New Englander has indicated 
to our readers our judgment that he is a vigorous, scholarly, and 
discriminating writer; and the book likewise shows fairness, 
careful research, and intellectual honesty. The articles in the New 
Englander indicate fresh study of the Epistles, and some advance 
upon the positions taken inthis book. The author condemns dis- 
tinct Universalism, and while tolerating and evidently sharing a 
“faint” hope of the final well-being of all, quotes approvingly the 
declaration of the American Unitarian Association [which, how- 
ever brightens Dr. Whiton’s faint hope to a “glorious” one] in 
1854, expressly indorsing the following section: “It is our firm 
conviction that the final restoration of all men is not revealed in 
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the Scriptures, but that the ultimate fate of the impenitent 
wicked is left shrouded in impenetrable mystery, so far as the 
total declaration of the sacred writers is concerned.” Dr. Whiton’s 
book is less than twenty-five years behind the Unitarian declara- 
tion. Will twenty-five years more bring the whole of New Eng- 
land Congregationalism to its indorsement ? 


The Decorative Arts. By William Morris, author of the Harthly 

Paradise, etc. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

This is a charming little pamphlet in the form of a lecture or 
address to the Trades Guild of Learning in London. 

The thoughts of a man who is both poet and artisan cannot 
fail to be full of that fine instinct which shall know how to touch 
other minds. 

His review of ancient art in the East, in Greece, Rome, and 
Italy, is full of picturesque reminiscences, and he traces the rise 
of the decorative arts from the time when all workers were 
artists, to the present day, when mere mechanism makes them 
only handicraftsmen, with the same lament as sturdy John 
Ruskin. Mr. Morris does not know where we are coming to,— 
whether to extinction of the beautiful or not. He compares the 
old sunny London with the London to-day of brick and smoke; 
but he has hope of a revival of taste. 

It is of no use for people to say to him that he and others must 
make this fine work the fashion among the wealthy. “That 
means,” he says, “that we are to work one day, and spend two in 
trying to convince rich people that they care very much for what 
they do not care for in the least.” “Sirs,” he says to his audience, 
“there is no help to be got out of these latter; the help must 
come from those who work in these arts; they must lead and not 
be led.” The handicraftsmen, he thinks, should work side by 
side with the artist. He evidently has no sympathy with ma- 
chines that will turn out a thousand works of art just alike; but 
we do not see how he can get rid of them without getting rid of 
our civilization. He has some pretty modest words about Eng- 
land; calls his country “neither a prison nor a palace, but a 
decent home.” He hints at the harm which restoration has done 
to the old buildings, and regrets the impurity of cities, and the 
fact that the beautiful is cut off there from the poor man, and 
granted only to the houses of the rich. But art, he says, has 
sympathy with open-heartedness, and should not be exclusive,— 
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she sickens under selfishness and luxury. He does not wish to 
live on such narrow terms with her; he does not want art for a 
few, any more than education or freedom for a few. Rather 
than art should live this despised life among a few exceptional 
men, despising those who are ignorant, he would almost rather it 
should be swept away for awhile to begin again. But he stil 
had hope, and asked his hearers to help him realize his dreaml 
This address has a hearty, generous ring about it which must 
have warmed the hearts of his hearers, who found in him the man, 
as well as the artist and poet. 


Memoir of William Francis Bartlett. By Francis Winthrop 

Palfrey. Boston: Houghton, Osgood & Co. $1.50. 

This book renews at once some of the saddest, and some of the 
most glorious remembrances of the last twenty years. We are 
carried back to the shock of Ball’s Bluff, and the deathly sense of 
the waste of young manhood, which oppressed the country so ter- 
ribly then and often during the war,— a waste that becomes every 
year more clear, as one after another of the scarred heroes who 
survived the struggle, ends the course which wounds and disease 
incurred in that struggle have shortened. 

On the other hand, we have a striking instance, in the modestly 
told story of this college junior who became in less than four 
years the gallant and clear-headed general, and better still the 
thoughtful, large-minded, and chivalric man, of the height to which 
manhood grew, and the speed with which it ripened, through the 
incitements of duty and patriotism, and under the pressure of 
peril, pain, and the straining exigencies of the struggle. We are 
glad of such another witness to the fact that the war was a pro- 
lific school of the heroic virtues, as it was also, alas! in multitudes 
of instances, of most unheroic vice. The man who at twenty- 
five could refuse the emoluments of high office, who had worked 
himself clear of the bedizenments of position and partisanship, 
and who, for a chivalrous scruple, declined the fortune that 
would have given him ease and leisure, furnishes a wholesome 
example for the aspiring young men of our time. It is sad, on 
reading the record of his last years, to be compelled to think 
that his arduous business cares,—cares which he took up so 
hopefully and carried so bravely, though at the last unsuc- 
cessfully, helped to aggravate the lurking disease that the expo- 
sures of the war had entailed upon him, and to hasten his death. 
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If so, the commercial depression which made his business course 
harassed and exhausting was the direct result of the war in 
which he had served so gallantly,— a part of the same struggle in 
which, after his first battle, he met with wounds and disaster in 
every conflict. 

The moral of Gen. Bartlett’s life will not be easy to read by 
those who test all success by commercial standards; but it will be 
very clear and impressive for those who, like him, hold manhood to 
be more than worldly success, and comfort and position second al- 
ways to honor. The services which he rendered his country in 
the field, and that most grateful and timely service he rendered 
her through the generous and eloquent words in which, in Memo- 
rial Hall and at Lexington, he pleaded for reconciliation and the 
renewal of fraternal relations between the sections that the war 
had estranged, have not been more important and valuable than 
the illustration of a heroic, high-minded, and self-respecting man- 
hood, of which we have here the brief, but fit and well-edited 
memorial. 


Art Education Applied to Industry. By George Ward Nichols. 
With Illustrations. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1877. 
We cannot see in this book an amount of definite instruction 

on any subject, which would make it desirable as a book of refer- 

ence, nor can it, it seems to us, be of interest to the general 
reader. 

The plates are beautiful. The eye follows them through the 
book with the greatest interest; each fascinates in turn, but as 
there seems to be not the slightest connection between the text 
and the plates, why put them together? 

The object of the book is to “urge art education based on geo- 
metrical principles, on the public schools of America.” 

We confess ourselves puzzled as to the real advantage of this 
“geometric principle.” See the lovely and highly artistic quality 
of the work of the Japanese, when they were a simple, childlike 
people, really secluded from the influence of Western nations. 
They worked as naturally and as simply as the bird sings. With 
one careful but bold dash of the brush, the artist gives you the 
rising sun; with a few more, a stork rising from his reedy bed, 
rejoicing in the return of day. Only a few strokes, yet through 
it all you feel the joyful influence of the coming morn. Insensi- 
bly your own imagination takes flight with the stork. You, too, 
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feel the hope, the freshness, the vigor which comes with each new 
day. Always, in each picture, you feel the high artistic quality 
of producing a striking impression. 

Imagine this artist, so sensitive to all that is lovely in nature, 
deciding to send his son to England or America for his art educa- 
tion. After months of earnest, conscientious labor, the son re- 
turns to his home, carrying his treasures with him. The picture- 
loving Japanese looks over his portfolio; any amount of knowl- 
edge of geometry, of perspective, the geometrical outline of shad- 
ows, the combinations of polygons, etc. He may be willing to 
believe that this is all right, but his heart must ache at the sup- 
pression of the imaginative or poetic, for which no precision of 
drawing can atone. 

Japauese art, in its highest qualities, is already suffering from 
its intercourse with other nations. When our so-called “system” 
learns that the imaginative and poetic instincts of childhood must 
be carefully nurtured, that those God-given qualities must at 
least have as fair a chance as geometry,—then, and not till then, 
shall we put much faith in our art education of the masses. 


S. M. L. 


Catalogue of Lincoln Institute, at Jefferson City, Missouri. 1877. 


This is the yearly record of one of those institutions which 
have sprung up since the war, and which, like Howard University 
at Washington, Hampton Institute in Virginia, Berea College in 
Kentucky, are training teachers for the colored race, and thus 
helping to solve the problem of its destiny. To multiply and 
improve such schools is one of the most urgent necessities of 
philanthropy in our country at this time. 

It is interesting to note that this school was founded by two 
colored regiments, which, on their discharge at the close of the 
war, contributed over six thousand dollars to institute it. Such 


an institution deserves the ampler endowment which it greatly 
needs. 


Seola. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


This book, the author tells us, “is a fantasy, revealed to the 
writer while listening to the performance of an extraordinary 
musical composition.” It is a brave adventure, belonging to the 
days of the flood, when “the sons of God saw the daughters of 
men that they were fair,” and “there were giants in the earth.” 
The strange relations growing out of this order of things furnish 
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the materials out of which this story is formed. It is not with- 
out very considerable marks of power. Its moral and religious 
tone is what it should be. The heroine is true and attractive; 
and we may safely recommend the book to those who like what 
is out of the beaten track and very wonderful. 


Education the Need of the South. A Paper read before the 
American Social Science Association. By Dexter A. Hawkins, 
A.M. 

+ 
This paper puts in graphic form one of the most pressing prob- 
lems of our time. The relations of illiteracy to crime and pau- 
perism are clearly stated, illustrated from the history of modern 
nations, and applied to the present condition and prospects of 
the South. The perils that beset government and society from 
this cause are strongly portrayed, and the proposition urged that 

Congress appropriate the proceeds of public land sales — from 

one to three millions dollars a year—to be divided among the 

States in proportion to the prevaience of illiteracy, for the sup- 

port of common schools. We cordially second this suggestion; 

and wish it were not too much to expect of our national legisla- 
ture, that it should leave its helpless pottering in finance and 
partisanship long enough to set in operation so clearly beneficent 

a scheme. 


Field-Marshal Count Moltkes Letters from Russia. Trans- 
lated from the German by Grace Bigelow. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 

This is another number of the Half-Hour Series. It is an 
entertaining little book, whieh makes no pretence of profundity, 
but records events in a simple and unaffected manner pleasant to 
see in a renowned general and man of the world. 


Life of the Rev. Wm. Ellery Channing, D.D. New and En- 
larged Edition. By Emily Sharpe. London. 

This little book must have had a wide circulation from the fact 
that a new edition is demanded. The author deserves our thanks 
for her earnest efforts to make our beloved apostle known in 
England. 


Christian Union Hztras. A Layman’s Thoughts on Preaching. 


These thoughts are sensible, and touch upon many important 
questions in a brief and pungent manner. 
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